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Mark Ttoaln, Bismarck, the Tsar of 
Russia, Ibn Saud, General Eisen- 
hower, Charles de Gaulle, Ted Miller 
from Kansas City, Frederic the 
Great and the Hunchback - what 
do they all have in common? They 
and many others visited the spas 
and health resorts of Germany. . 
From the year dot onwards through 
the present and especially In the 


future, Germany Is the country of 
thermal baths, springs, healthy 
climates, world famous spas. 

From the seaside to the forests 
of Southern Germany there are 
more than 300 of them. They are 
traditional and modern at the same 
time. Take Wlldbad in the Black 
Forest with Its ultra-modern 
thermal baths or Wiesbaden with 


the Royal Pump Room, or Bad 
Baden with the elegant casino- 
but we mustn’t forget Bad ’ 
Homburg and the Imperial Cfo' 
Aachen which has the wariJ 
springs in Central Europe. 
Brochures on Germany theSpj 
Country and its many natural 
treatments are available. 
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Big two thrash out the 
missiles equation 
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I an now safely leave the Rus- 
and the Americans to count 
1 Geneva. Their intimacy on 
itters is one of the paradoxes 
ffairs today. 

perpowers know more about 
fs missile armoury and swap 
irmation on the subject than 
prepared to divulge to their 

els it can breathe a sigh of re- 
s home front. There is a temp- 
keep quiet about arms pros- 
xially as defence cuts must be 
irry conviction. 

truth is that if the Geneva 
Iks are successful, defence is 
>ve even costlier. 

iry the two blocs. East and 
implement at various levels 
1 of parity to ensure the peace 

highest level, that of anti-mis- 
es, both sides have agreed to 
ABM agreement. A perfect 
e system turned out to be just 
pensive. 

wild have been Hko devising a 

6 a a second in a duel tliat was cn- 
I with the task of shooting down 
<Jpqnent’s bullet before it reached 

^ . 

ttentional war, sad to say, or rather 
^8 a conventional attack by means 
ftentlonal armament. Is ttio next 
N pensive option. 

^Americans have stated the un- 
Pl truth in a nutshell by saying 
|»kes are cheap. This slogan Is 
hn the nuclear deterrent principle. 

1 Soviet attack using conventional 
* were to succeed, Russia would 
risk of a graduated nuclear re- 

Ti. 

kwor may be said, no-one can 
Li what course the scenario might 
’tike and whether or not. th,e ex- 
Jof nuclear blows might then es- 

Ijt . 

^encan expert wrote in. 1979 
“Kre Nras no point in using terms 
ll > deterrence as a kind of exor- 
u though it were some reassuring 
■t! liturgy, 

1 as the exorcism worked, the 
distance between daily life 
Jdear reality could be maintained. 
^ exorcism was only able to Work 

’GERMAN TRIBUNE Is cornU* 
a readership survey; ^ With some 
week a postcard is Included^ 
^IH It in and return as quickly af 
^■ PO NOT fill In tha card If 
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as long as US nuclear supremacy seemed 
assured. 

So what matters to the West is not 
only to achieve results in Geneva to 
calm humanity’s savaged breast but also 
to agree on conditions that ensure the 
survival of the nuclear deterrent as a de- 
terrent. 

The theory of deterrence needs to be 
retrieved from the prayer wheel role. 
The public have long forgotten what its 
true significance is. 

The US writer mentioned above, Fred 
Charles Ikl6, is now a leading man in 
the Pentagon. “At the gates of Hell”, he 
wrote, “the old eschatology would have 
scant consolation to offer." 

The Soviet Union finds the West’s 
one-sided, almost manic fixation on the 
nuclear aspect of matters more than 
convenient. 

It is adding fuel to the fires of psy- 
chosis by raising issues such as a nuc- 
lear-free zone or the proscription of 
nuclear weapons. 

The origins of the zero option con- 
cept remain to be clarified. 

In concentrating so exclusively on 
nuclear matters the West is losing sight, 
at least in public discussion, of the need 
to arm conventionally. 

The Soviet superiority in conventional 
armament, given a nuclear balance (al- 
ways assuming one were struck), is the 
real threat to this country. 

Smaller contemporary flare-ups readily 
highlight the possibility of changing the 
entire situation in Central Europe in a 
matter of days or hours. 

The gains made by Israeli and Turkish 
tank advances In a few have been re- 
tained for years. The Illusion of the 
United Nations as 0 world peacemaker 
accomplished no' more than to freeze 
the status quo established by the initial 
attack. 

UN resolutions of whatever kind have 
entirely failed to bring about any change 
after the event: 

The United Nations has succeeded in 
arriving at an armistice but it has failed 
to secure peace and justice, although the 
examples cited may not necessarily 
1 apply to the situation in Central Europe. 

But the warning note they soundidoes 
mean that below the threshold of nuc- 
lear balance we. must take care to ensure 
a conventional balance qf power and a 
conventional deterrent. , ■ 
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The ability to conduct conventional 
defence assumes greater urgency the 
higher the nuclear threshold is located, 
and it could well be higher as the 
West’s understanding of itself undergoes 
change. 

Mass deployment of exactly targeted 
devices might, in military terms, demon- 
strate the West's technological superiori- 
ty. In political terms it might be limited 
to defensive weapons. 

This might be a way of preventing 
war of any kind, and nuclear war in par- 
ticular. It might not be enough for 
ardent pacifists but it could well salve 
the consciences of normal patriots. 

Yet even this expense would need to 
be met, and it would certainly call for 
well-trained soldiers. But there is no 
sign of the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny making the slightest mental prepara- 
tion for any such priorities. 

It was right to exert pressure on the 
Soviet Union to meet deadlines by adop- 
ting the December 1979 Nato resolu- 
tiqn, but it was bad policy to worry peo- 
ple in tills country with warnings of a 
war that was not an immediate threat. 

This mistake cannot be made good 
solely by the next annual conference of 
the Social Democratic Party refraining 
from taking sides on the issue. 

The Geneva talks provide a breathing 
space that ought to be used to strength- 
en the German desire for self-asseition. 
This is more important than either the- 
ories or arsenals, as France and Poland 
have shoym. ; Robert Help 

, (Frankfurter Allgemelne Zellung 
fQi Ipeutachlapd, S December 1981) 
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(Cartoon: Haltxlngor/tz MQnchen) 

Spain applies 
to join Nato 

S pain has applied to join Nato. It has 
long been linked with the North At- 
lantic pact in many ways via bilateral 
agreements with the United States. 

The Nato Defence Ministers in Brus- 
sels view the prospect with mixed feel- 
ings. Spain will join the ranks of Nato 
countries hoping to benefit from this 
link with more affluent allies. _ 

In material terms the United States 
and Western European Nato countries 
almost exclusively foot the military bills 
of Portugal, Greece and Turkey. Spain 

stands to join them. 

The state of the Spanish armed forces 
is such that Nato staff are hardly jubi- 
lant. 

It would be many years before the 
three Spanish divisions were equipped to 
the standards of other Nato armies. 

The real gain Nato will make must be 
seen in terms of Spanish territory, which 
is extremely important for the defence 
of the Mediterranean. 

The Spanish government is likely to 
insist on certain restrictions in military 
activities from Spanish territory so as 
not to jeopardise its cordial relations 
with the Arab states of North Afri- 

■ . i i 

ca. 

Similar provisions were Included in 
the agreements between Spain and the 
United States, but have 1 not in practice 
led to milch in the way of difficulties.- 
All told, Spanish accession to Nato is 
gain. Once it is a member the entire 
northern toastline of the Mediterranean 
frojri Adana In 'Turkey to Faro in Portu- 
gal will be in Nato’s hands. 

This presupposes Greece remaining 1 a 
rflember. 1 But there can be no doubt 
’ 1 ^hatevef that Nato leaders will be happy 
' . to extend the invitation Madrid hopes to 
be given. . Wolf gang F&knfi 
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Military b 


all pawns 
are not equal 

W hy does the West need special 
medium-range missiles? Can the 
superpowers not make do with a seven- 
fold capacity to wipe each other out7 
This Is the most frequent doubt 
voiced over over Nato’s deploy-and-ne- 
gotiate resolution in December 1979 
spelling but* the terms of missile mod* 
emisation. 

Nab has always argued that there was 
a heed to strike a balance in medium- 
range missiles and to create an atmos- 
pheie in which the Soviet Union would 
; be inclined toward disarmament. 

But the doubts go further. Is there 
any such thing as a balance of power? It 
can certainly not be quantified. 

On a pair of scales balance means an 
equal weight- on both sides. To attain a 
physical balance it is immaterial what 
specific weights make up the total on 
either side. 

All that matters is that their com- 
• bined weight is equal. 

To strike a military balance more is 
involved than the sum total of indivi- 
dual weights. The quality of system each 
side lays iq the scales also counts. 

Each weapon is particularly well 
suited for specific tasks and unsuitable 
for others. A fleet can blockade sea links 
but it cannot occupy land. 

Cavalry can cany out a fast attack on 
flat terrain but it cannot dislodge infan- 

iry_ frofn impassable : c6uhtiy,‘ • ■ 

' ; Thus defend® 1 must be planned using 
a combination of weapons because vari- 
ous modes of defence are required to 
deal with various kinds of attack. 

A further problem is that at sea there 
is no need for the United States to share 
with European governments its power of 
disposal over missile capacity. 

If Europe would like a say in US nuc- 
lear strategy in war and peace and to in- 
fluence US deployment planning it will 
have to state a good case why it should 
do:SO. . 

In an international crisis the US Pre- 
sident can only be expected; to discuss 
the use of American nuclear weapons 
with Western European countries that 
have played a relevant political role by 
■allowing US missiles to be stationed on 
their territory., 

Last not least, there are telling psy- 
chological reasons why medium-range 
. missiles should be stationed in Western 
Gui-ope, especially the' impression this is 
likely to make on the Soviet leaders. 

The result . is. an interface . between 
.various weapons systems; with the ad- 
vantages of one category offsetting the 
disadvantages of another. 

Security will be ensured for only as 
long as there are no weaknesses or 
shortcomings in the defence system. 

By the same token there has to be a 
wide range of nuclear defence devices in 
various sizes, ranges and forms of deliv- 
ery. 

In chess there are situations in which 
a threat can be counter#, neither by the 
rook nor, by the bishpp nor by the 
pawns in joint, harness, not even by a 
combination of the three. 

This js the sort of situation in which 
an in-between figure, a chessman with 
.powers of .mpyement- midway between 

r ?J tllc r ^° k and th » bishop, .is ' 
called for; a situation in which the 

‘knight, and only the knight, will do. 


As the Soviet . Ufjidn ' has stepped up 
its medium-range missile armament a 
corresponding situation has arisen In re- 
i spect of the Wesfs defence capacity. 

* This gap can be .-bridged neither by 
conventional weapons nor by interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, which tend in 
any case to cancel each other out 
It is a special threat that simply can- 
not be dealt with by adding up the sum 
total of nuclear destruction potential, 
not even if the result is a sevenfold 
overkill capacity. 

Overkill is a specious argument that 
makes out a complicated state of affairs 
to be an absurdity. 

To fail to grasp the twofold political 
effect of weapons systems would be to 
fail to understand the quintessence of 
the balance of power. 

The one is the direct effect they 
would have when used in hostilities, this 
being the exception, not the rule. The 
other is their indirect effect, their every- 
day deterrent effect. 

Even when not actually deployed, mi- 
litary potential casts a long shadow 
which, in psycho-strategic terms, is use- 
ful for purposes of attack and defence, 
to upset the other side or to reassure 
one’s own. 

Balance of power means ensuring that 
an adversary stands no chance of suc- 
cessfully launching an offensive any- 
where. In the terminology of security 
policy, all offensive options must be 
blocked. 

Balance of power does not call on one 
side to do exactly what the other does. 
Blocking options is what counts. 

If the Soviet Union is convinced it 
needs at least three or four times as 
much armour as the West to . launch a 
successful conventional attack in Europe, 
an attack in which it retains supremacy 

With;? wiuimuiq Of josses, then, little is 
needed to block this option; ' * ' ■ 

All the West needs to do is to stage 
an arms build-up that ensures it has at 
least a third of the Soviet arms capacity. 

Or say the Soviet Union feels it has 
an option of cutting the West off from 
commodity sources in the Middle East, 
either by arms exports, by using suppor- 
ting armies or by sending in troops of 
its own. 

The option would have to be blocked 
by diplomatic bids to enlist the support 
of allies In the region or by sitting up a 
rapid deployment force* 

As for Intercontinental ballistic war- 
fare, this particular option has been 
blocked for years by approximate parity, 
as formalised by the terms of Salt 1 and 
2 . 

An option that has yet to be blocked 
is the medium-range missile superiority 
the Soviet Union has been busy tryina 
. to establish. 

To block it the Nato countries need 
neither to equip themselves with the 
same kind of weapons nor to deploy an 
equal number of missiles. 

Nato’s proposed 572 Pershing 2 and 
Cruise missiles will have only half the 
range of Russia’s SS-20s and only one 
warhead in contrast to the Soviet mis- 
siles’ three. 

For the most part they will not; un- 
like the Soviet missiles, be suitable for 
preventive use. Nato Will certainly stay 
well below the arms level of the Soviet 
Union. 

Yet the 572 proposed Nato counter- 
parts will be enough to block the Soviet 
medium-range missile option,, and this 
being so, a smaller number in the West 
is desirable. , 

It is Nato’s way of showing that the 
West’s sole strategic aim is to hold its 

GOnther Gi/lessen 


Iron ring binds crumbling p0L,TICS 


East Bloc together 


( Frankfurter AUgAmelne Ztitung 
fllr Deutachlandj 4 D*ctmb«M981) 




M any Eastern Europe watchers do 

more than studiously avoid using 
the term East Bloc; they warn against 

using it at all. 

To talk in terms of an East Bloc is 
said to be derogatory in relation to the 
peoples of Eastern Europe. 

It arguably makes them out to be in- 
distinguishable parts of a single clod, 
denies their Individuality and is a blow 
ot their self-awareness. 

This is, of course, an argument worth 
making, but objections promptly come 
to mind. 

The continued existence of the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe is in no way 
called into question by using a handy 
catchphrase for the Soviet empire to 
which they for decades have belonged. 

It could be dangerous for the West, 
having already ruled out so many terms 
to denote its own state of affairs, to ver- 
bally. rule out dangerous realities of the 
outside world. 

This would be a self-deception that 
could fast progress from verbal redun- 
dancy to redundancy in thought proc- 
esses too. 

So if such a thing as the East Bloc 
exists, we must call it by its name. But 
does it? A look at Eastern Europe today 
could easily lead one to doubt the fact. 

The Soviet Union’s western ap- 
proaches look a craggy landscape. In ne- 
ighbouring Poland the Communist 
Party's hold over the country has been 
so vitiated for the past 15 months that 
the Kremlin might well be reluctant to 
classify .the country as socialist, let alone 
■communist. 

Alongside the Party there are two 
other forces that are its equal In terms 
of actual power. They are the independ- 
ent trade union movement and the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The trade union enjoys mass support 
and matters are made ho easier for the 
Soviet Union by the fact that the third 
force, the Church, favours domestic 
peace and Is keen to mediate botween 
the Party and the trade union move- 
ment. 

This makes the Church even more 
than It has been in the post the true 
Voice of the Polish nation. 

The Soviet Union could long since 
have used force to end what it can but 
feel is a nightmare, it still might do so. 
But it lias stopped short because it is at 
a loss what to do with an occupied Po- 
land. 

The situation in Poland today Is enti- 
rely out of joint from the Soviet point 
of view but Russia fails to see how it 
cduld replace it with a Leninist system 
that worked and was not Just proclaim- 
ed. 

The power question alone is what has 
dissuaded the Kremlin from invading 

Poland so far, and not power In the 
world as a whole or In terms of East- 
West ties but power in Poland alone. 

Provided the situation remains un- 
Changed, and Moscow’s realistic assess- 
ment of it too, this might continue to 
be the case. 

When all this is taken into account 
one can only reluctantly say that Poland 
is a country that, forms part of the Sovi- 
et bloc. 

Poland today Is in a class of its own 
and without precedent. When the Soviet 
Union waited months in 1968 before | 
invading Czechoslovakia, it was not be- ■ 
cause it could npt seq ,how it planned to 


handle Czechoslovakia on» li * 
cupied. ™ 

Moscow well knew, in broad * 
what it had in mind once the a 
was under Warsaw Pact occvmu 
it went on to do it. *“1 

What held the Kremlin batik 
was the damage an invasion «f Ca 
lovakia might do to detente, to w 
tho United States and to the U 
nal communist movement. ( 
But soon enough the Sofa 
felt this damage would be ntm 
comparison with what they frit | 
happen if they were to allow theta 
of Czech reform communijm to ij 
der on. 1 

Moscow then marched In, ud t| 
day the Soviet leaders can Ion id 
regrets at having taken thisdetiiiori 
On the surface Czechostowklsl 
seems to be peaceful enough, J 
Moscow politbureau can beiinoi 
as to the ill-will that has accS! 
the country since 196S. 

In East Germany, in contRfl, u 
ture of the national question ad! 
desire for freedom makes it iflpqj 
for Leninist rule to consolidate itsef 
a permanent basis. 

Neither is actively embrace^ bid 
overwhelming majority of East Gen 
are politically aware enough to va 
see both issues settled. | 

So the Soviet Union canned feel | 
in the GDR, its major satellite, a ni 
supporter. | 

In the mid-60s and later, in Ibj 
there was, talk in .Easley. Europe* 
iron triangle linking East'Serilri, M 
and Prague. Not much is left <rf eiq 
In the southern seder of (bj 
Bloc Rumania has been trying fa 1 
20 years to withdraw from thf 
only the Rumanian leaders had u 
domestic policies that enjoyed do* 
support the Russians would nowl 
good reason to be as worried ibafl 
vclopmcnls in Rumania a Ikf 
about the course of the evtflh n 
land.In Hungary Mr Kadarin PJ 
much more far-sighted dowaW 
licios, yet that docs not pi* 1 *", 
Hungarians from feeling fa 1 *® 
close ties with tho West and 
distant ones from the Soviet UawM 
So (hero can bo no quesnwj . 
East Bloc that backs IheSorW 

1116 hilt ’ ■ iL, niJ 

What makes it a bloc is W 
or threat of Soviet military 
It is held together not by 
inner cohoslon but by an irw 
posed from without. , 1 - , „ 

Johann Georg 

(Frankfurter Ajhgjjjl 
(Ur Deut*chl*nj»* D *^J 


Foreign policy successes give 

the coalition a boost 


iqmany’s domestic political scene 
tou changed fundamentally since 
wit to Bonn last month of Soviet 
* chief Brezhnev. 

5e foreign policy successes of the 
ypDP coalition have stabilised the 
ament so much that the opposition 
m a Bundestag debate to ovoid 

Etatlack. 

Mead it concentrated on emphasising 
mon ground. 

Ibis new-found stability comes after 

e is of tortuous disputes that 
U the governing partners to the 
of break up. 

imut Schmidt has been confirmed 
& policy of patiently exerting his in- 
m on the superpowers. Now he can 
neap the fruits of his labours. 1 
Be' only course of action open to the 
pU/CSU at the moment is to try and 

The Chancellor 
sails into 
better weather 

Teimlit Schmidt has sailed back into 
lfalr winds after the difficulties of 
jug with dissent in his own party 
htpfficult international situation. 

( Is relief was evident when he spoke 
3500 workers in LUbeck just os the 
a super powers were at last getting 
udihe bargaining tabic in Geneva, 
fthlrally; Schmidt knows better thou 
pe else that the beginning of the 
^•American talks on medium range 
Aar missiles says little about their 
otual outcome. 

tan so, the Chancellor con justifiably 
w that ■ it was he whoso earnestness 
'1 commitment greatly contributed 
Hals bringing about these talks and 
it easier for US President Re- 
mand Leonid Brezhnev (whom he 
tfju&t hosted in Bonn) to negotiate 
^ hopefully, agree on on arms reduc- 
in Europe. 

nd nobody can deny that his deter- 
-Jtlon ,fo„ boost, the Western .defence 
N ifl Europe should the i Geneva 
rence fail wp? a major elemopt , In 
g.thq two parties to talk. . , ,, 
*hmidt. can be certain pf thp public’s 
1 on this issue. And he $$ckp. tips 
! ,and is, .visibly delighted, tq.get 
specially ,pn such occasions as his 
Jto.Lflbqsk. , , 

tod there is now no neptf for. hini to 
JJj tyg.ptick of a resignation threat 
JJihad tp at the .SPD party congresses 
.{f area and in Munich'. ' 
M approval tyy the! public ha$ riot 

*ped the OODohents within bis nwn 


1 ^ iLaklvi J MUUJltS HU? llVb 

Sffje ©ertnan SroW J? n 5S“ en S'. 

. from nobbling him wnerever they 
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widen the rift between the Chancellor 
and his party as much as possible. 

The SPD is not exactly making it 
hard on the opposition to drive in the 
wedge. This is a fact Schmidt will have 
to live with for some time. 

Still, the original explosiveness of th6 
missile buildup issue in Western Europe 
diminished for the Social Democrats as 
the two superpowers began bargaining it 
out in Geneva. 

Here, the Chancellor is bound to have 
some respite until 1983 when it comes 
to the crunch and when the new mis- 
siles will have to .be deployed, unless the 
Geneva conference proves fruitful, 
which is unlikely. 

The coalition is in bitter need of 
some successes. Any party alliance must 
become brittle when joint action can 
only be achieved with a mutual gnash- 
ing of teeth and when exercising of 
power leads to frustration rather than 
decisions that will have an impact on 
the future. 

It is still impossible to tell what new 


T he fact that H years have passed 
since the last official meeting be- 
tween a Bonn head of government and 
his East Berlin counterpart says a 
great deal about the relations between 
the two German states. 

Helmut Schmidt and Erich Honeckcr 
were probably reluctant to prolong this 
long interval still further when they 
ugreed at short notice to meet at Schloss 
llubcrtusstock in East Germany near 
Berlin. 

The somewhat exaggerated haste with 
which the meeting was arranged does 
not mean that Honecker has suddenly 
gained- in Schmidt's esteem. 

The Chancellor realised that the brus- 
que cancellation of his visit to (Ire G.DR 
: In the summer of ,1980 had, upset the 
GDR leadership. So he needed, to do 

i something. , »■ .< •< =■ 

But Schmidt probably ajsp told him- 
self that conditions for a meeting could 
deteriorate. The issues, involved, and 
■ llonecker , 8 8copeqf action would, be the 
same just before , Christmas, as they 
would be next spring. ; ■ , . i ■■■■ .. ... ■>> 

, . , ; Since, lithe expectations-, ;are ,,, cautious 
anyway, nobody has any great hope thpt 
Honecker will « send , \ Schmidt bach to 
i, Bonn heavily laden . with »Rs. f ,r ; * 
,;The Chancellor himself, is .least Iikejy 
. toi be holding such, Wus.ipns.iRls. talks 
f with,* Leonid. Brezhnev , must have ; con- 
firmed, .that the GDRriemdns as closely 
, linked with the Soviet Unipn^evej. 

|. /It would be absurd to .think that,HQn- 
; ecker could I exert the samOi influence on 
the , Soviet union let. alone.on .bo{h 
; superpowers, - es, Schmidt W n ?-:;h 
.As a result, this issue is unlikely ,to be 
i, as, important to, Schmid^j^thesp. talks 
■ asrit'.was ins-bls.- ^ meeting with JJrpzhnev, 
. eyen if Honecker; would like it,tp ^e ,S9- 

" If Schmidt talks as irankly ^Hon- 

v ecker as ( he ! says ‘ he did to ® rezk ” 6v *, Jj 6 
I 'Wili tell ifife German leader -t^o 

idtliifiaiJ' |,J - V,J 


problems Will arise in the economic and 
fiscal sectors. ! . 

• But following' the foreign policy suc- 
cesses a' 'and 'the Chancellor’s impend- 
ing visit to East Germany is one 1 of 
them - SPD and FDP can tackle their 
search 1 for ' solutions with more equani- 
mity and mutual faith. 

1 ' Difficulties that have 1 been overcome 
in a joint effort are always a morale 
booster and' make for cooperation be- 
cause they st'rbngthen ■ that ■ feeling of 
unity has been somewhat lacking within 
the Schniidt/Genscher team: 

But all this Will be of little use if nert 
year’s state elections - especially in 
Hamburg and Hesse 1 - end 'in defeat. 

1 1 Schmidt hopes that the change in the 
general political 1 climate will have 1 its 
bearing on these elections, and he might 
not be al] that wrong. 

Still, it is idle to think that far ahead 
at this stage. Be' this as 1 it may, the Bun- 
destag debate- has made it clear that the 
government is once more firmly in the 
saddle. 

This is another reason why Helmut 
Kohl rather cleverly made a point of 
forgoing the heavy stick of polemics. 
The chancellorship candidate presented 
himself as a circumspect politician who 
does not deny the successes of his op- 


ponents, and who Is cautious in voicing 
doubts In order not to break fragile po- 
litical china. 

Kohl spoke as a statesman who knows 
■that if he were at the helm he could 
hardly have acted any differently. 

He was also right In not lighting a 
rearguard action on the Ostpollttk front 
which parts of his party still view with a 
wary eye. 

It was above all Franz Josef Strauss 
who brought up the disputes of the 
1950s arid 1960s and who again present- 
ed himself as the politician who ha? al- 
ways recognised the signs earlier than 
others arid . whosf assessment has always 
been more incisivfe. 

But even his criticism was tinged with 
respect ' for the government’s perfor- 
mance in a tricky international situation. 
His attacks on the Chancellor personally 
only served to underscore the fact that 
Schmidt was the only one he considered 
his equal. 

‘What transpired from the debate was 
that the established parties are now on 
the offensive against the peace move- 
ment. 

But the extent to which they will suc- 
ceed in recapturing a significant seg- 
ment . of , that movement depends 
(among other things) on whether they, 
like the Chancellor, will manage convin- 
cingly to articulate a deep personal 
commitment to peace or whether they 
will once more seek refuge in formulas 
and lip service. 

The recent political successes should 
delude nobody into hoping that the 
Peace movement will now collapse. 

Joachim Worthmann 

(Stutlgarter Zeltung, 4 December 1981) 


Schmidt goes 
to see 
Honecker 

that East Berlin is able to punish 
Bonn for allowing deployment of 
American in the Federal Republic would 

be frowned upon. > 

Two: So would any GDR claim that it 
could offer rewards if deployment were 

prevented. , 

' The manner In which this third at- 
tempt on Schmidt’s part to go to the 
GDR came about arid the uncertainty as 
to the topics W be discussed shows once 
We how far the two countries are from 
the normal neighbourly relations' they 

both want. '* ‘ ' . 

• i In ahjt event, rthOre cart be no normal 

relations, in thd usual sense of interna- 
tional -reWtions, 1 Between the-itWo Ger- 
man 'states;. '-'i" ■'!’ 1 

i ' But In - venturing' ; a‘ ! guestf ' about what 
Schmidt and HOriecker will* -talk about it 
rfrould seem safe iU>. include a discussion 
bit* 1 where 1 some normal relations .can- or 

cannot be established. . . 

•i:l And' since 'this -niust include a stock- 
1 1 faking' of'WRat the' GDR is- contributing 
towrirdsl I towards > the, 'anomriiy 1 of wla- 
i tionsi' some'' politicians iwobld. be, well 

adVised 'not to gfct up in^rnis wbbn the 
opposition raises; forties, like the WaIVthe 
i, barbed Wirejlthelorder to shoot on Sight, 
; and civU 1 liberties. r->" " ' • 

.ni A' frank 1 exchange' of views; means .vol- 

'tmg ' What 1 i irks' ■ the -other side, < i though 
f'hot- iie«ffarilj' in ! ' • ' v .1.^' ,, 

v One : could-evenStgue ' that' > thrire' Js 
riotltirife thaf is 1 nbrmal between i the i two 

Germari ' StatdS 'dna- that this is how 
jic'i Bvenl- trade i is. not' normttnthe.QDR 

-.'hot only ■profits'froW'thbif , swing ? ^hit!v 

; subsidises lfc gpods- but 1 alao'ffrom. the 


fact that the EEC has tacitly accepted it 
as a partner, foregoing tariff barriers. 

It would be one of the desirable fea- 
tures of Genium-German relations if the 
Federal Republic of Germany were also 
to profit from this arrangement. 

The same applies to most other areas 
ranging from transport via the electricity 
grid with Berlin all the way to family 
reunification and the release of priso- 
ners. 

In view of the disparities, it is up to 
Schmidt to speak up openly. One of the 
issues here is the increase of the amount 
of money visitors to East Germany must 

change. 

Honecker does not seem to under- 
stand why Bonn is urging that the. ear- 
lier arrangement be restored, though 
with diminishing tenacity. 

This is a point where the GDR is not 
directly in breach of an agreement and it 
therefore does not consider it a topic of 
negotiation. 1 

But Bofin argues that while, there wbs 
*' no breSi of the letter of an agreement 
the spirit of it should also count for 
something since not everything in Ger- 
inany can be settled hi terms of pure 

legality. , , , , |ri . \ .. 

tf ' Honecker were to understand the 
! roles, of tfce *siM to » democmey - 

ronirthliv.tot k *<(■ «». .f 

'.thinking, ys l * 

take into Recount — to plight find it cn- 
sier to give in. . . . : 

i ... In any event, he must become more 
>aware pf the, fact that, such actions, no 
: matte/ In which . area, must not be al- 
, lowed : to . repeat themselves because they 
.. must inevitably haun ; GertnanrGerman 
.rejfttloiWn; » - 1 - • ■ ■; " 

: : iThe' ^responsibility for d'. ; modicum of 
Hdnhaiity'fesft ii6l only ^th^ 

^ at jeatf to aft’equal eXterit - ; Wit h tho 
^Ge’ririBn Dembtrttlc : Repiib!id 'V :l •, . 

■-! ; KkiftDrthtt 
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Probe into youth protest 

■ | ■ ■ 

gets tied up in words 




t : i 


A n inquiry into ; why the young in 
Germany are so fond of protesting 
lias endefl with a mixture of old truisms 
and complicated theories. 

It was clear from the beginning of the 
two-day hearing, held by the Bundestag 
Inquiry Commission, that little would be 
achieved. 

Experts and representatives of youth 
organisations were confronted with 384 
questions. 

Subjects included attitudes to school, 
religious sects,, suicide^ and the squatting 
phenomenon. 

Even the issue of when politicians 
should relent to pressure, and wh$p they 
should slay firm were touched upon. 

Various opinions were thrown up 
during the course of the hearing. 

The Commission chairman, Matthias 
Wissniann , (CDU), maintains that the 
answer is simply that traditional values 
have been lost. . 

A renowned Munich political scientist. 
Professor Kurt*' Son theimer, caused dis- 
sension among his fellow-experts when 
he called for confrontation with protest- 
ing youth. The State must not allow a 
minority to. breach its. monopoly on the 
use of. force. 

Others recommended that the State 
give in and proclaim an amnesty . . 

Professor Walter Hollstein said that 
talks could not solve the problem. Po- 
litical change was needed. 

‘ Michael Hermann , a Coburg sociolo- 
gist, put his mountaineering boot on the 
fcjble, saying that - unlike Khrushchev 
a.;- Mic United Nations — he did not 


W hat disconcerts me somewhat is 
that there has been so much talk 
ir 1 ! Germany lately about this being a 
sLite under the rule of law and about 
Hi e nation's liberal-democratic basic 
oreier... The question is, do some Ger- 
mains not pay more tribute to the state 
thain to the law and do they not experi- 
ened' this liberal-democratic- basic order 
as a mere variation of the state order per 
se ~V an order that ensured tho day-to- 
day jrieacc for their fathers or themselves 
during the Kaiser era or< indeed, during 
the ttfme of total stata?** 

. .Thtfse words were spoken by the po- 
1 litical.ff scientist , and • publicist : Aifred 
Grosser when lie was awarded the Peace 
Priz& of the German Book Trade in 
Frankfurt in 1975. 

'f.'hey have now been published, in a 
oo/ ilection of his essays and have lost 
nothing of their immediacy. 

Whenever politicians, bureaucrats or 
jurists speak of the freiheitlich-demokja- 
tische Grundordnung (or liberal-demo- 
cratic basic order) It is tint? to be on 
one’s guard. More likely than hot the 
turn of phrase is meant to usher In 
some kiild of sanction or ban which is 
to be Justified dr implemented in the 
name of Nils order. 

During the extremists debate —<and 
even more so in the court ruling on this 
issue — the words wire used In their 
abbreviated form as ‘ , FdGO ,J as in done 
itr lohg-winded administrative regula- 
tions. This strips the concept 1 of" sub- 
. stance; transforming;, the Constitution 
'•into some sort of traffic regulations with 
right of wqy for the authorities. 

There was a wave of protest, nation- 
wide recently when a Heidelberg lawyer • 
in a controversial court case, was sen- 


want to use it to drum om the desk and 
so express indignation; what he wanted 
was to show that hiking together and 
common experience with the young 
could , build a bridge of mutual , under- 
standing. 

• Everyone largely agreed that the pro- 
test movement is not restricted to youth 
but that youth is simply more active 
than other generations in protesting. 

■i Youth acts because life is still ahead 
of it, said lecturer Jqsef. Huber. 

• The interpretation that the whole 
thing boils down to a conflict between 
the generations . was rejected by most 
participants. • 

“What is. involved is not a conflict be- 
tween the generations but a change in 
values,’* Professor Hollstein said. 
f The term . “post-material values’* was 
something the experts quickly made use 
of. • 

It transpired that such old values as 
patriotism are by. no means rejected by 
the young but that they are only seen in 
a different light and given a different 
substance. 

, One expert suggested that the "post- 
.material” aims are based on high mate- 
ria] demands; In the golden 1970s, the 
state created the impression that every- 
thing was feasible and parents left no 
wish unfulfilled. 

As a result, their children seldom 
learned that social and material 
achievements require their price in the 
form of performance. 

Middle-aged and older people apply to 
everything the yardstick of war and 





WAGE AGREEMENTS 


Unions limber up for 
the next round 
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"Wa'ro trying to find out what young people are protesting about." 

(Cartoon: Haltfclngfcr /NordweflZiti 


post-war years, said Hermann Glaser of 
the Nuremberg Education Authority. In 
his view, the young generation is much 
more sensitive to the dangers of the 
future. 

But how do the young themselves 
feel? They tackle things much more re- 
alistically: “Vocational training legisla- 
tion is much more important to me 
than this whole hearing,” said Werner 
Lutz, a member of the Young Demo- 
crats. 

Generally, the representatives of youth 
organisations said the credibility of poli- 
tics as practised in this country was un- 
dergoing the acid test. 

Tllman Schmieder of tho Protestant 
Youth Movement accused the politicians 
of propagating ideals with words. 

Hans Brauser of the Trade Union 


Misunderstanding over role 

of the Constitution 


tenced to. two years’ imprisonment for 
having made false statements and for re- 
sisting state authority. 

! The Federal Constitutional Court 
threw out the lawyer’s plea, again lead- 
ing to nationwide protest. • 

Six staff members of a specialised 
bookstore in Heidelberg joined the pro- 
test, whereupon the judge who had sen- 
tenced the lawyer and a number of .well- 
known professors of Heidelberg Univer- 
sity cancelled their subscriptions with 
the bookstore for legal literature. 

Under pressure from this boycott the 

owner of the bookstore fired the protest- 
ing staff. 

One of those who had cancelled his 
subscription, a professor of International 
law, said he did so because the book- 
store staff had flaunted the Constitution 
by demanding that the court rulings 

against the lawyer be lifted. 

This is a telling oxample .of German 
thinking in categories of. a state under 
the rule of law, in this case by an autho- 
! rity- on the Constitution: The Constitu- 
tion is no guarantor of the freedom to 

hold uncomfortable, views but a proce- 
dural order for courts, under which the 
Constitutional Gourt has the last word. 

, Once it has ruled on 8 case any opjp- 
'icin contradicting this ruling and any call 
1 for an amendment , becomes an anti- 

Constitutiona! action. • 


The Federal Constitutional Court also 
ruled in favour of tho German stale 
under the rule of law In the' case of the 
Nuremberg mass arrests Involving 141 
■ mostly juvenile demonstrators. The 
ruling had it that minieographod arrest 
warrants were no proof of arbitrariness 
on the part of the Judiciary in dealing 
with demonstrators. 

When the Constitutional Court passed 
this ruling In the early summer it had 
no way of knowing what other escapades 
the Nuremberg Judiciary would permit 
itself later. 

Now the Constitutional Court Justices 
do know it and are in all likelihood 
greatly discomfited: none of the five 
magistrates in Nuremberg 'Who had to 
decide which of tho 'demonstrators were 
to be remanded remember whether they 
were presented with' the records of 
police questioning or if indeed they had 
had any evidence as to whether tho ac- 
cused had only demonstrated or whether 
they had used violence against persons 
or property: 

1 Only if they had used violence could 
they have been charged with disturbing 
the pe&co'~ a crime that carries a heavy 
penalty. 

Meonwhile, the entire Nuremberg case 
has burst like a bubble. The court , was 
embarrassed to continue proceedings in 
the face of .the.admiqsipn.by thp pros- 


Youth Organisation said that quj 
young people believed that all the i 
liticians wanted was to “buy the votes 
the young” and to “pacify them" 1 

The youth representatives agreed ii 
there was no need for a new analysisi 
youth protest and that instead, pofij 
cians should start acting. 

On the positive side, the trade unity 
and religious youth organisations mi 
lered an increase in their membership? 

Hen- Wissmann said it would noil 
easy to arrive at conclusions. 

But that the criticism levelled agui 
the bureaucracy was something tandj 
that should be followed up: “Whitjij 
want is to shed light on the traced 
of youth protest.” ^ 

(Stuttgart or Nochrlohten, J December d 


ecutors that evidence had been tampfli 
with — something the prosecutors 
termed “a inistuko” and “an enibato 
ing blooper”. 

Bavaria’s Justice minister, who feplfl 
defending everything that was lapp* 1 
ing in Nuremberg to the point vhra 
defence was totally untenable, to M 
been forced to nppolnt other piwmdj 
to deal with the case. “Forced’ 1 is ® 
operative word here. 1 

He would never have admitted I* 1 
Judicial error (which now, thank 
no longer has to result in a mbe*Wj 
of Justice) if he had not been 
do so by the protests ‘ of citizens Jj 
until then had asked for tough 
against demonstrators but change [j 
minds when they fotihd that it' wj to 
own children who were put iltiw® 

* i , | !i . 

no good reason. ' j 

They also found thf»t If ;# WJ 
been for the dedicated work of, rJH 
lawyers the prosecutors would 
have made evidence in favour of ^ 


gapr^ * f nj 

UZiie Pwse-Agentur was first 
[/with the news that IG Melall, the 
(Ulwoikera* union and the largest Ira- 
i union In the country, was aiming at 
jp increases of sevcn-and-a-half per 

at next year. 

The union’s national executive was 
£1 in session when the story broke in 
it late afternoon of 30 November, 
jnraiiteemen looked crestfallen; their 
unmendation was supposed to be 

afidenlial. ... 

Someone was going to be in trouble 
j hiving leaked the news. At its last 
sfarenco the union had ruled that the 
Mutive's recommendation for the forth- 
cling round of wage talks was to 
main a secret. 

The executive was not to jump the 
» from the viewpoint of regional wage 
qctiation bodies but merely to make 
a Internal recommendation. 

But the cat was now out of bag, much 
tlhe chagrin of regional officials. All 
fy could now do was try and pencil in 
* small print. 

They have every intention of negotial- 
i| A Variety of terms. 

One region tends to favour a minimum 
enthly wage increase of DM120 and 


seven per cent across the board. Others 
would prefer a unifonn fixed amount, 
plus three or four per cent. 

Regional wage negotiation hoards will 
rule on local details of what they arc 
going to demand from employers In the 
weeks and months ahead. 

But the element of surprise has gone 
by the board, and the employers lost no 
time in returning the compliment. 

Hardly hod the agency report gone 
out over the wires but Gcsanilmctall, the 
employers’ association, issued a statement 
that this union policy of offsetting infla- 
tion was a risk factor for price develop- 
ments. 

Yol off the record many an employer 
was prepared to acknowledge that seven- 
and-a-half per cent was a demand that 
showed signs of common sense. 

It was clear, the argument ran, that 
the union had begun to learn its lesson 
from the past. 

The recommendation by 1G Metalls 
executive committee is remarkable in- 
asmuch as it is half a per cent lower 
than last year’s figure. 

A year ago inflation was expected to 
average four-and-a-half per cent this 
year; six-and-a-half per cent now seems 
a more realistic assumption. 

The two sides finally came to terms 
on an average wage increase of five- per 
cent, in other words a clear wage cut in 

real terms. 
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cueed disappear. 

So what is there to be leamw h 
flU . this? There are still peopjj P j 
country who hold ; h|gh i 
academic positions , iyho : m 
meaningfully relate , 3uch tcnp»i,Wj,n 
dom” and! Srdpif, 
on personalities who doming' n 
below them.! . , |i ; . : • 

!.' Granted, .they dp ( f -3 
term successes; .but tbeyi .wftQ 
out, unmasked, and stdPP e “. £ 
power; and thtS 'giyes rraP ta id 
Undoes, not ; give:.us, is grounds ^.5r 
off Groswris apprehenslo^: • tii Jr 
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Inflation and unemployment 

How ilx major InduitrlallMd nation* compare this year 
Price Increase* Joblen 

(animated) In September) 


Britain 


France +13J5 


8,6 Italy 


Britain +12 


America 


+105 


'America 
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Fed. Rep. 
Germany 


Japan : 
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Japan 



This year the pundits expect inflation 
to average five-and-a-half per cent in 
1982, and they could well be proved 

wrong again. 

Yet the union has advised negotiators 
to enter into wage talks with a lower 
claim than 12 months ago. 

Rank and file opinion in a number of 
large iron and steel companies has taken 
a dim view of the recommendation and 
called for wage demands in double 

*\he executive has stood by Us old 
formula of demanding the estimated rate 
of inflation (five-and-a-half per cent) 
plus a productivity bonus (two per cent). 

Employers may be prepared off the 
record to concede that union demands 
are reasonable, but that does not mean 
wage talks are going to be plain sailing. 

The line of resistance, they say, will 
be even harder than last year, and last 
year’s wage talks were agreed by all con- 
cerned to have been the toughest and 
most protected since the war. 

In retrospect they seem likely to have 
been the first of many tough rounds of 
wage talks this decade. Next year s could 

well prove even thougher. , 

Employers may grudgingly admit that 

lire union is being very reasonable this 

year but they sound a P ublic ^ ai ?‘ ng 
that IG Metal) lias a dangerous fixation. 

The union, they argue, is under the il- 

lusion Hurt wages, “n 8U ^f u " y v c S 
in nation Whatever else they may nave 
employen «e agreed that wage 
level/ will not be maintained In real 

: Harms this time found. 

• Union officials are dearly more can- 

tlous than they tavo 

Senior officials talk In terms of the m 

— - - r 

r m "ffid^°wT. a f 

admh that it la a w* high target In- 
deed, .■ ■ * atiMH. and 


lie transport workers could well be \ 
called out on strike in connection with 

proposed bonus cuts. 

Fears have even been voiced that this 
time public service workers might con- j 
sider cutting off electricity, gas and j 
water supplies. 

Federal government spending cuts 
have prompted this declaration of war. , 
Bonn his proposed bbnus cuts for civil 
servants, and since they alone would not 
be enough, wage- and salary-earners are ; 
also expected to help economise. 

In the civil servants’ case the govern- j 
ment can simply impose the cuts by de- 
cree. Salary-earners cannot have their 

earnings reduced so readily. 

Their wage agreement provides ior d- 
vil service regulations to be adopted, but 
Herr Kluncker has no intention ot 
making the government’s life that easy. 

For wage-earners there is no such 
provision whatever. 

Besides, the unions argument runs, 
more is that stake than a mere one-per- 
cent wage cut. It is a matter of pnncip e. 
The OTV executive plans to raise tire 
issue in the forthcoming round of wage 

lal Talks arc due to start in March, and 
what upsets the union is that P ublic ser ‘ 
vice employers plan to cut woges from 
tho beginning of March, followed by a 
tough round of wage talks. 

levels'"^ ‘government! the 1982 wage 

-scate.' *--•£; , 

h?s met? have no intention of following j- 

!U The union Is strictly opposed to pub- 1 
Uc service workers being required o 
make a special sacrifice of any kind to 

h*»ln bail out the budget# ■■ . 

In the current economic situation 

economists and employers are agreed 
1 thau wage freeze is the only policy that 
thal . a . Rut that is easier said 


aonm e freeW is tne omy *«r: 

Xt lough wage talfrata ahead, and ^Je sen*. But that hi— «**" 

t heWrAce%. taw cn ^h^by"^pSfex. 

nate^hda i^rwtnenta for pdbUc aerrice „ ter of ^, 

; bxpectldg' itr ikes., ' mCT r, panel » f 

nSi;"oitd ia';Bolh8 * ^ *** > 

■ emliloj^zs say. i . , : . »*,-!. uiaries next year;, 

. ... 

vangwrd of dustmen .dockera ana, pvo ■ 
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j The Council of Economlo Experts 
; depicts a bleak picture for 1982. Its 
j latest annual forecast anticipates econo- 
! mlc growth (adjusted for inflation) of 0.5 
i per cant and an average unemployment 
; figure of 1.65 million. There Is, however, 
j onB ray of light: the balance of payments 
I deficit of about DM30bn this year is 
expected to dwindle to about DM1 Obn 
• next year. 

T he most depressing tiling about 
the latest economic forecast is tliat 
the, fvftur^ seems to be getting bleaker. , 

... In the summer, the Bonn Cabinet 
predicted a growth rate , of between 2 
aptl.2,5 per, cent in 1?82. At the end of 
October, .the major economic research 
institutes spoke of barely one per cent; 
and now the Council of Economic Ex- 
perts fyis whittled this down to 0.5 per 
.cent . , 

■. Even 0,5 per cent is still growth; but 
•’ this, minimal growth means that there 
will be 700,000 more jobless in 1982 
than in 1980, as forecast by the Council. 

Bleak t prospects indeed, and they be- 
come even bleaker in view of the mini- 
mol scope of action that remains to the 
state in controlling this unfavourable 
development. 

■ the high budget deficit, inflation and 
,.the necessity for the Bundesbank to 
I maintain high interest rates, have nar- 

rowed the scope of economic' policy. 

makers still flirt her. 

— D uL it . Jias _aljCLbeconi e_clear tliait the 
•' situation has improved since last sum- 
mer when the Council sounded the alarm 
in a Special report: the Bundesbank’s 
stability policy has been successful in- : 
rismuch as it has restored a certain con- 
fidence in the deutschemark. And the 
Bonn government has charted the • 
course for' a reduction of the budgetary 
deficit. ’ " • ■ • I 

The Council rightly concludes Tram 
Ibis that this has provided both the 
Bundesbank and the public sector as a 
whole with a certain 'scope of action. 

But, of course, this canhot mean any 
sweeping measures, the CoiincU mem- . 

, bers . still pin their 'hopes on economic 
stability and competitiveness. And since 
the' experts discern only little dynamism 
in the economic development, they rec- 
1 ortmiend a dual 1 strategy to 1 promote 
growth without neglecting monetary sta- 
bility. .. 

The public sector should soon decide 
on further measures to help government 
finances ■ for 1 1 983 ; add thus bolster con- ; 
1 fiderice in the stability policy. 

The trade unions, the experts Say, 
should content themselves in the next 
few years with maintained the purchasing 
power of the' workers - but even this 
the experts cohs I dtr too much for 1982. 

In practical terins, this means that the 
business community (which 1ms lost < 
ground 'regarding the distribution of < 
. mtomfei nr the lest few years) will have 
tiioiie money to ill vest and to create new ' < 
jobs; ' : ‘ - ■ . •<>, 

Should such a "stability pact* come to / 

pass it would be 1 justifiable fdf' the 'state C 
to'Spdnd DM7bn for investment promo- " U 

initially. - - !•■■■* .■ . : ’ 

■J: *£!***!?**. W’Wowr. whe. ' it 
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want to pick their own rafyins out of 
the cake; the trade unions call for a 
spending programme and the employers 
for restraint on wages. . ' ’ 

1 Even so, there seems to be some jus- 
tified hope that at least some, of the 
council’s recommendations will be taken 
seriously next year. 

The trade unions are evidently prepar- 
ed to tread cautiously in their wage 
demands; the Bundesbank has more 

scope for interest rate reductions and is 
likely to make use of it, if only cautious- 
ly.. 

But it is doubtful whether it will be 
possible to make profit-sharing schemes 
or other systems that would enable the 
workers to accumulate some .capital pa- 
latable enough to induce them to go 
easy ori wagfis - a f least if past experi- 
ence with such schemes is anything to 
go by. 

_ It is evihr more doubtful whether the 
' fiscal policymakers will bo 1 able to 
implement the advice. 

i 

The current austerity measures have 
already strained the coalition tq breaking 
point, .and even the Opposition js any- 
thing but agreed on the details of such a 
programme.' ■ ■■ 1 -■ 


What, remains, therefore, is the Wsi- s ■ . T recip0 alone has bccn 

bilitjr that the latest report^by the S- ' “ n ™ vl " cln 8-,>Jost 'ndustrial countries' 

cil of Economic Advisera will be inter- ' ' £ k t i haVe a " no ™^ d limi,ecl 

preted as a mere invitation tp step on ; 3lv g £ Wth of , the 1,1 0,1 ^ 

Hie gas in terms of economic policy and ' uw^ A d thoso , natl ? ns wlllcl '. 

that in doing so tile urgent task of tho 1 kc , lave made decisive use of 

roughly" consolidating W? “iffi ■ £?“ l r „ b " nk J nS “ ,n allcki "iS 

budgets will be forgotten. 0 tar f et 110 inflationary tendencies 

. Tin™, ikrr.,h„u have at least been checked. 

, . , Thomas lMelhok , Tlle fact that Germany , s ]nflatlon ra(e 

(stuttgarter z.ituns.21 Novombw ,981) ; this year has neverthelesss hit tile 7 per 


I n its search for a way out of the eco- 
nomic and fiscal crisis, Bonn is at 
pajns to come up with a concept that 
would name the sacrifices that will' have 
to be made. 

Characteristic here is the fact thnt 
Bonn made use of the unique DM I Obn 
profits of the Bundesbank as a means of 
postponing a thorough clean-up of the 
budget. 

TTio. fact : i* that Bonn keeps hoping 
that the 1982 development of the eco- 
nomy SJirlir get It out of its fiscal' dilem- 
ma. But the Indications so far are that 
the worldwide recession will continue. 

There are three concepts against grow- 
ing 1 'unemployment under debate in the 
industrial countries: And once again 
there is general clamouring for govern- 
ment-financed employment programmes. 

This concept of lighting the crisis is 
based' on Keynesian theories but the 
public sector in this country lias barred 
its' way to' such an approach by its own 
indiscriminate spending policy. The 
Bundesbank, on the other hand, which 
Sees the root of all evil in inflation, 
would not dream of assisting with the 
financing. 

The extent to which unemployment 
has structural reasons might be open to 
discussion. In any event, it is certain 
that structural and foreign trade aspects 
are predominant. They include the oil 
price increases, technological obsoles- 
cence and stiffer international competi- 
tion from an ever-growing number of 
nationalised companies abroad which arc 
supported by subsidies, 

. .Employment policy a la Keynes, in 
which private demand is replaced by 
state demand, must lead to more infla- 
tion and so aggravate the crisis after an 
initial fiash-in-the-pan upswing in coun- 
tries with empty state coffers. 

Even so, Bonn continues to talk about 
such programmes behind closed doors. 

The monetarists, the champions of a 
totally free market economy, on the 
other hand, believe that all; that is need- 
ed is to control the money supply. 

But so far this recipe alone has been 
unconvincing. Most industrial countries* 
central banks 1 have announced limited 
targets for the growth of the money 
supply. And In those nations which, 
like Germany, have made decisive use of 
central bank instruments In sticking to 


T heir official title is “Council of Ex- mi a. 

perts for the Assessment of the 1 lift TIVP W1GP 

Overall Economic Development”. But YVloC 

they are generally known as the TiVe , 

w i!f Men " . ; men and 

There are now only four because the , 

trade union -oriented Bielefeld' ptofess’or ' , ,, 

cl i“m^ n,er G “ el,cr - resign - the crystal ball 

• s,u* 1 r s: 

Gerhard Pels flOd Pr °| fl rt?_ or : They ***"« at leastione: report 
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balance arid 


cent mark Is due to the deprechd. CIUUlKt 

the deutschemark which made 1 ® 

more expensive, the continued!!,, 
energy prices and price expectation, 3b ' W\dT German banks have 
suiting from tho lack of lucidih Itdopted democratic management 
Bonn's economic and fiscal polin wrk according to a study by the 
But monetary policy alone LjfEan management consultancy firm 
solve the problem. Its success dSpJdy. “ " 
on the fiscal and wage policy arijutiche Bahk has fer decades had a 
foreign trade constellations such a JStttic organisational structure, 
change rates and interest rates abraiper Bank and Commfertbank have 
Lately, the supply-side policy of iJEdlso realigned their managements 
sident Reagan (Reaganomics) huJji democratic lines. The idea Is to 
in importance. This policy pluStVtM staff and boOst the sagging 
hopes on promoting job-creating ‘ 

investments, new products and teefci' change is most conspicuous at 
logies and energy and raw nutySierabank, which developed from a 
savings. iWhy 11 to on almost "federal” 

Bonn sympathises with this aipafc simBar to that of the Federal 
but has not created adequate predMlc' of Germany. 

country Qt W ° Uld itS his predecessor at the helm. 

This ’envisaged tax relief for l^ (fet ated^^^ 7h" 

gressive depreciation) is not enonkT®^ HiVSthiSJw it«Ui*»H 

nsssrz of Ceman > ssrs 

diminished, many companies are * 

capitalised and borrowing is costly. K, . ,, 

The sharp decline in prorits h4* enbo *> < *1>° « l * called hI ?“! f 
only brought many companies to of the * oven, . e ? h ' s 

brink of bankruptcy but has aUolidC ~ German/s third largest bonk 

a disinclination to invest. ■ , r p “ r emperor - He was nlcknamed 

Investors find it more profitable * 
earn high interest on capital cwkrtil** branoh managers had more or less 
rather than put their money into hwr^tion of courtiers. Loans exceed- 
ness with all the risks this entails. I DM500,000 had to be approved by 

Supply-side economics calls forbtttf 1 Fankfurt head offlce i a . nd the terms 
framework conditions regarding lanjinjl werc no ^ negotiated on the 
interest rates, wages and red tape-if ™ were laid dow « by Lichtenhcrg 
of which arc cost factors. i nn ®r circle. 

' The three concepts under meant .tliat .Uie large sums the 

reflect the economic development skw invested in training its executive 
the 1930s. All three have their dsT^re wasted to some extent because 
pions and their detractors and theii nfjtoff was unable to make full use of 
cesses and failures. fHmpetenre thus acquired. 

No government can afford to jdtfMer Seipp, who had previously 
only one concept. Instead, it mustiw^fcd for a public sector institution, 
use of a range of instruments that dp the branch managers top execu- 
bo appropriate in a given situation inifi In their own right so that their 
will not conflict with each oilier, pons resembled those of mayors or 
A government which, duo to tie councillors, 
imily of (lie polilicn! parties behind itjlhey now have a wider scope of doci- 
finds itself pushed in all direction! m in granting credit and fare free to 
busy plugging ever new budget ItoMk on loans of between DM2m and 
top of ■ being ■ Intimidated by They are also free to negotiate 

social groupings lacks -the confiW terms of a credit within a given 
needed for economic growth. ! p»ork. 

Tho Bonn govommeM .ihjwU ' k 3lpp feels that there is a new spirit 
stenurnst and clear in presenting m «, the staff. But this has not chang- 

™™I C ?! ,WP .' H" lltl “S'"‘ l! !‘ Mart that Commerzbank stock- 

I rsulng its antl-lnflationaiy policy. > Jy, received no dividends this year 

i , WsIter Tittilm^ : jbthe second time running. 
(NUrnborgBrNnchriciiton, 24 NovBinbui^ 1 ' He trouble is that it is customary to 
. < ■ , i ■ : iflto Quality of a bank by Its. prof- 


Demands of the 1980s lead banks to 
change style of management 


the govern men fs 1 annual economic f 
port. 

Tho “Five Wish Men” - may 
ommend specific measures to AMI 
vernment. If one ori,tWO;Of th® 
dissent they can cast a “minority * J 

Tho- “Wise . Men” . arfa- apppud^.-l 
five-year terms wliich can be 
If one resigns, the time he has 
eduntfed as part 1 of tiie siiccessoq ^ 
of office. ..v:. 

a The- . “Wise : Men” : are | -not^x 


fjwally, Dresdner Bank's executives 
Well aware of this. Its board 
™*n, Hans Friderichs, remembered 
fyk pf kadership he had evolved 
Jnn minuter, of economic affairs 



liberal like Friderichs should have bor- 
rowed his new structure from the Gaul- 
list concept of a presidential democracy 
is less surprising than it might seem at 
first glance, 

For one thing, the attractive organisa- 
tional model of the American presiden- 
tial democracy had already been adopted 
by Deutsche Bank (which in fact even 
goes so far as to have two “presidents", 
Wilfried Guth and F. Wilhelm Chris- 
tians) and, for another, the presidential 
leadership model is the most attractive 
choice to a man in whom the power in- 
stinct of a former politician is 4 til I viru- 
lent. 

Thus Friderichs now wants to govern 
the Dresdner Bank in the way de Gaulle 
governed France. But it will take a con* 
siderable effort before his central power 
as a banker comes even near the sweep- 
ing powers reserved for the president of 
the French Republic. 

Deutsche Bank's 14 control centres at 
home and its many foreign branches 
and agencies are headed by independent 
“senators" or “governors”. Die Com- 
merzbank's 40 control centres are 
handled by “mayors" or "district coun- 
cillors”. 


friderichs, on the other hand, vrants 
to see his 14 . controj . centres in the 
hands of “prefects” — not only at home 
but world-wide, 

They, too, are to be invested with 
greater powers in granting loans. The 
idea behind it Is to motivate them into 
performing more efficiently.. But It must 
be noted here that prefects have always 
been subject to instructions from above. 

The Dresdner Bank prefects know 
that there are four departments at the 
Frankfurt head office that watch over 
their action* and ensure that . they do 
not overstep their authority. 

Up to now, the managers of one of 
the larger Dresdner Bank branches could 
approve loans up to DMSm provided his 
deputy was prepared to co-sign. 

The four new departments at Drcsd- 
ner Bank's head office are divided up as 
follows: domestic business, consortium 
affaire, trade and services and foreign 
business. 

The bank has thus been so stream- 
lined that the board member responsible 
for gold and foreign exchange trading, 
Hans-Joachim Schreiber, 49, has become 
redundant because his department now 
comes under “trade and services" which 
is headed by Wolfgang Roller, S2. 

Stockmarket insiders noted t hat 
Schreiber*s resignation was not attributed 
to health reasons as used to be custom- 


Hard times bite: record number 

of firms go to the wall 


F ew things better show up the state of 
the economy than the number of 
firms going broke. 

In the first nine months this year, 

8,322 folded, . . • 

Tho figure by the end of the year is 
likely to top 11,000, a record at 25 per 
cent more than last year. 

Behind these figures are the collapses 
of more than 10,000 independent liveli- 
hoods and with them the min of fa- 
milies that made great sacrifice* Ih their 
bid to keep their businesses above water. 
They . also , signify the destruction (in 
most instances for good) of *dme 
300,000 jobs. , . ( 

Brpke firms should usually. . not , be 
viewed ps disasters, in a . free ^opomy. 
Firms that , are badly' managed or 
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-v-r y 1 ne naa eyoivea firms that are batuy manages or 

Jim minister of economic affairs fi nance d anti that are unable to provide 
land to, which he had stuck until their cus tomera with competitive goods 
usassinatipn of Dresdner Bank - thdr staff adequate wages must 
m Jfogen Ponto and "his ap- ; hiake room for' those thflt fnake' A More 
‘ent as Fohto’s succdsfaor. 1 1 sensible rise 'of labour and dapital. EVfen 

Insey's .study confirms two go the present tide 6f failures is klarming 
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tlfer such a compUcated programme can 6 pres ! d ^ nt of th6 republic on 
!! 5 'fi'plemeiited 'poliiidally. ■ Initial • rode- ■ - ? f th f & ore rnment; 

lidns ‘^how that 1 fill 1 parties couw^ph f uncC, P n l$ [o anal) 
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parties concerned iihtVS V? ,n u | 1ct ' on ,s 10 analyse how , 
concerned tots achieve the folir prime wonomic • 


a year and special reports whenever 
needed. 

The deadline for the annual report is 
15 November, but this has 'never 'yet 
been met. •■•'it ... rt 

The government must conic up with 
an official comment within the follow- 
ing eight, weeks. This, is usually done in. 


10 per cent next year ffWQ; 
neraJ budget cuts. 1 

■ (H amfe 


ient as Fphto's successor. ' ' 
ipwy's .study confirms; two 
FUat, the bank must mobilise the 

^.ppfpptial in its administration ' • T,r t?i r st ampnfe ^ flnriS that go bust J^rTVriod" of" many 

J Ijfn. Slip into Hidden reserves ' to 1 mmifthat could 1 Mire cdhtiriried if it _ jJJJ. keV^idente , on , his 
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H the organisational structure of 
^utldnal , tl^at !,f ride- 

(‘Hsrited front f onto, tip fit- 


si nee I960: from 3J to 2.4 million. 

This Is evidently because people are 
less ready to take 1 risks and be 
independent. 

' Today, the most adequate Incomes, 
maximum' social security and - above 
all - Jots and lots of leisure time are 
most Hkeljr to be fdtihd in occupations 
with the least possible risk, be It in go- 
vernment reiSrice of mammoth corpofa- 

: : I ■ l 1 I.. ! .'I 

tion^.. .. ( . ( 

■ To make matters worse, young entre- 
preneurs have never been faced with as 
many. qtMtaoles as today. 

A television film entitled Trials , of 
Strength" demonstrated this mpst poig- 
• nantiyi The -producers had the brilliant 
idea and : the stamina - to follow a 
young 'man 'Who decided to take - the 
plunge frrim a well-paid white-collar job 
- Into business over, a period Of- many 
months,' recording key. scenes ron, his 

•I'thorrty wad. 1 •• 


They' are also. key 'scene* for a market 
ihsf'is'hecbmltie petrified and 


ary in such easel. They alio noted that 
Schreiber was the third of Ponto’s five 
“crown princes” to leave the Dresdner 
Bahk. 

Be this as it may, Dresdner Bank's 
board is shrinking while Deutsche Bank, 
like in tho.Abs era, still operates with a 
12-man board. - 

When Abs left the management of 
Germany's biggest bank in' (He I^SOs 
the concern, had a business .volume Of 
DMl8bn. This has, now 'risen to 
DM180bn - something that would have 
been impossible without delegating re- 
sponsibilities and applying the seniority 
principle. 

Good reason for a 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

good dividend 

A dividend of 20 per cent does not 
come about without reason. Thus, the 
manager of an important Deutsche Bank 
branch has for many years been able to 
approve loans of up to DM7m on the 
spot. 

Only credits exceeding DMIOm must 
bear the signature of one of the board 
members. 

But this hurdle is easy to take in a 
bank that has for yean attributed great 
importance to continuity in matters of 
personnel. Anybody who reaches the 
rank of “senator” at Deutsche Bank has 
the type of managerial qualities that 
would make him a "cabinet member” in 
other banks. 

But all of the big bankers are demo- 
crats - even though some remnants of 
authoritarianism remain here and there. 

Burkhart Salchow 

(RhfllnUchoT Mark ur/C hr Ut und Welt, 

27 November 1981 > 


There Is a young man who founds a 
firm, creates jobs and offers products 
that find a ready market. But: 

• He has enormous difficulties in find- 
ing the capital. 

• He has equal problems finding suit- 
able staff and therefore finds it difficult 
to believe tliat there is rampant unem- 
ployment. 

• Due to an ill-thought-out law on 
continued wage payments in case of 
sickness he has to week after week pay 
. staff that does not show up for work. 

• An unending stream of government 
officials makes expensive new demands 
under our perfectionist laws abyss. 

He hesitates to tell acquaintances that 
he has become a businessman. The dirty 
looks and stupid remarks to the effect 
that he has now become just another 
“exploiter' 1 are more than he can bear. 

Yet ever since he founded his firm he 
could barely spare a minute for his 
hobbies and his privately available in- 
come 'is 1 much lower than it was when 
he was employed, 

He hti 1 lived for month* with the 
constant risk of unpayable debt* and 
resultant bankruptcy. 1 - 

: • What sort of society Is It that discri- 
minates against such people? What ll to 
become’ of an industrial country in 
'which badly run companlea are:'4ubai- 
dised only' because ^ they are large and in 
which'young entrepreneur* art constant- 
ly hobbled by burtaucrats, trade'Unioh- 
i*t* arid thBlr indoctHnated fellaw-citi- 

zehs?' |,; " " ■ • ' 1 • 1 

i Where are now Jobs to come from if 

i those #hb are to create them ’meet With 
so little understanding? ’ J ; ;i ■' 

V.' m 
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matter of pigeonholes, niches, peace 
and the nature of the nation 


P eople In politics tend to be pigeon- 
holed. So do organisations. It is as 
though there were some law of nature 
requiring them to be given a name tag. 

What seems, to matter most both to 
politicians and to the media, is that they 
can conveniently be assigned some 
niche or other. 

Both an quite content to run the risk 
of oversimplifying matters. Pigeonholing, 
be it ever so arbitrary, makes it easier to 
frame arguments. 

That is why the peace movement, 
having assumed European dimensions 
8nd begun to spread to the United 
Slates, has been at the receiving end of 
descriptions that oversimplify. 

It has been termed neutral, nationalist 
hostile to the United States; naive In its 
assessment of the Eastern Bloc, skilfully 
manipulated and way out of touch with 
reality. 

This combination in no way testifies 

to analytical talent on the part of those 

who have given it these facile defini- 
tions. 


There is no way in which everyone 
who views the arms race with dismay 
can be fitted into a single pigeonhole. 
Motives vary. So do origins. 

The only concepts that are in any way 
appropriate are neutralism and national- 
ism. Many who demonstrate against the 
a ™ 8 are thinking in terms not only 
of SS-20s and Pershing 2s but also of 


T he idea of both German states 
being allowed to leave their respec- 
tive power blocs and of both Soviet and 
American forces being withdrawn from 

German soil holds an undeniable fasci- 
nation. 

There would be no more potential for 
military aggression based between the 
Hhuie and the Oder. Disarmament in 
Central Europe, virtually total, would be 
guaranteed by all. 

Germany would be an abode of peace- 
loving people and an example to its nei- 
ghbours. It would also held to keep the 
peace inasmuch as it could no longer be 
used for purposes of exploitation or troop 
build-up in Central Europe. 

Inevitably its neighbours in both East 
and West would have to follow suit. 
From the arms expenditure saved, half 
the world could be fed and any amount 
of environmental protection and nature 
conservation carried out. 

No-one would have anything to fear 
from this new Germany, which would 
work only for the good of mankind, and 
anyone who sought to attack, defeat and 
occupy It would be doomed to failure. 

1 The social defences erected by Ger- 
mans thus newly motivated would rule 

kind 8 1M miIitaiy domination of any 

idea and stlmlw 

Whil ll ? a S natlon of a new generation! 
What a bold venture! And it is no lon- 
ger an idea that can be dismissed with a 
few ironic comments. 

The call for the withdrawal of all oc- 
cupation forces from both parts of Ger- 
many as made to Mr Brezluiev in Bonn 
ws ^cked by a host of well-known 

r T l hey , r l"® ed from Heinrich Albertz to 
Gerhard Zwerenz via Carl Areeiy. Gerd 
Bastian, Joseph Beuys and Wolf Bier- 


new national and foreign policy con- 
cepts. 1 

These new policy concepts will soon 
need to be discussed in detail, and they 
are likely to embarrass a number of po- 
liticians on both Government and Op- 
position benches. 

Men like Erhard Eppler who reach for 
the helm of the peace movement and 
tiy to direct it along specific channels 
are also likely to find themselves on the 
spot. 

There can be not the slightest doubt 
that the German Question, set aside first 
by Adenauer's policy of integration with 
the West, then by Willy Brandt's Ostpo- 
litik, must inevitably come to the fore. 

The undogmatic Left, as it colls itself 
and young people who take a dim view 
of the political establishment are already 
wondering whether the national ques- 
tion might not have been neglected. 

Widespread discussion of the subject 
by the extra-parliamentary opposition 
might, they suspect, provide them with 
a stable groundwork and a further effec- 
tive motivation. 

Neutrality, raised as Hn issue at the 
same time, albeit in a somewhat nebu- 
lous manner as yet, is a resurrection of 
a topic that dominated the political stage 
in the fate 40s and early 50s. 

At that time even Social Democrats 
wondered whether neutrality might not 

bo the only responsible policy for both 
parts of Germany. 


First, it was argued, Germans ought 
not to be armed to the teeth against 
each other, and that on German soil. 

Second, an attempt ought to be made 
to overcome the difference between 
western democracy and Eastern social- 
ism, both ideologically and in terms of 

power politics, at least in the heart of 
Central Europe. 

Once the European Coal and Steel 
Community, the precursor of the Com- 
mon Market, was set up and the Federal 
Republic of Germany had joined the 
Western European Union and Nato, any 
such ideas retained no more than an 
academic character. 

The only political party to oppose the 
trend was the Ail-German People's 
Party, run by Gustav Heinemann, who 
later served as a Social Democratic Cabinet 
Minister and head of state. 

It did so at a time when the Social 
Democrats were ready to make their 
first concessions on defence policy and 
backed a constitutional amendment that 
enabled a separate West German army 
to be established. 

Dr Heinemann called for both parts 

of Germany to abstain from the arms 

race, which was then still in its early 

days, but few voters agreed with this 
view. 

As a result his party made little or no 
electoral headway and never looked like 
being represented in the Bonn Bundes- 

electorai 
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preferences and in vlou. .. 

Democrats' decision to “nd^HE PRESS 

Hauer's pro-Nato line, neutnfe 
wa the right word for whitHri 1 
had in mini was a writeoff ^ 

From then on all parties in 
destag advocated reunified u 
dom, by which they meant free .i 
m both German states, whfrh 

utopian prospect (as. from 

all talk of nationalism in Gernui 
Endless talk of reunification 
had little or nothing to do vS 
It was unrealistic and p ro 2j 
enthus asm among the geneml“ 

West Germans had long opted 
fluence; while people in the Gu 
signed feeling (not without some, 
fication) they had been Written off 
dead loss. 

If the peace movement today 
beyond mere protest and comes jm! 
ideas, as it is likely to do; political' 
ties are going to have to take 
look at the German Question. 

The Social Democrats are alrea 
pared to do so. This is the only 
which, some of them feel, info 
could be pulled off and they couk 
common cause with determined 
nents of the arms race. 

Once they have gone to (he irauL 
a reappraisal, they further arjue, f . Pre5S Conference reads: “The 
might well be able to set newtrenm? 5 t * ie c * llil * s to or P :ill <sc press 
German and world affairs. 1 MKS antl enable members to ol>- 
Pundits are at a loss to say vhelhtF informati °n they need to keep 



The club that keeps its 
ear to the ground 

leaders of the political parties have lately 

t-ilmn U K _I.J! - IV V 


k government spokesman has told 
fit National Press Conference 

b 

il 

jy German is familiar with these 
ioiy lines. 

most people believe the confer- 
an official government insti lu- 
ll sort of news exchange for jour- 

ii not It is a private club. Its 
are the 420 or so Bonn corre- 
its of the German media, 
isldilion there is the Foreign Press 
'which has 315 members, including 
its from the GDR. 

>n 2 of the statutes of the Na- 


not the Free Democrats have 


informed” 


this stage. The Christian DeraocrahX^ National Press Conference invites 
certainly aware of the possibilities. ..I^lires of the government, the 
But the Christian Democrats; if P art * es < the Bundestag or ini- 
party of Konrad Adenauer, have failM' 1 interest groups to attend regular 
progress any further than the ?iewsI' ai^,,a, conferences, 
espoused in the 50s and 60s. 

For the Social and Free Dem 


tag. 


by 


Continued 


Fascination of a reunited 

neutral Ger man y 


# conferences are not hosted liy 
^eminent but by journalists who 
Ulie organisers. 

« routine conference lakes place 
■limes a week, on Mondays, Wed- 
0 and Fridays. This is when the 

The peace movement has taJtE esil,a ." nnd !l j s (ic ' pill y 
missed by W. Pohrt, a student " ° , °" f ?," 'f. C llc,ivi ' 

lulu Frankfurt sociologist Theodor d P ' of the llonn P°" 


mann to Margaretha von Trotta, GOnter 

Wallraff, Martin Walser and Peter Paul 
Zahl. 


They included artists and writers, po- 
htic ans and military men, a wide range 
of the intelligentsia. 

And their appeal to the Soviet leader 
contained the monumental comment* 
How we Germans then set about solv- 
ing our national question is something 
that must be left to us." 

No-one will deny the many people 
who sign such an appeal or view It with 

sympathy the moral legitimation with 
which they do so. 

Many wUl wonder whether the time 
has not come to take a fresh look at his- 
tory, disregarding data that have arisen 
in the wartime and post-war eras. 

No-one can dismiss as laughable the 
discovery by a Jarge number of people 
on the new left, the environmentalist 
wing of the political spectrum, that 
there are certain deficits in the Ger- 
mans' political soul-life. 

Left-wingers are keen once more to 
ta k in terms of home and what is natu- 
ral, of folk and fatherland. Parts of the 
peace movement, which still , cannot be 
pigeonholed in its entirety, no longer 
refer only to disarmament, missiles and 
nuclear devices; they have embarked on 
the quest fora new state, a new Europe. 

There, is no justification for being 
scornful. Whatever would become of po- 
litics if no such developments or stimuli 
ever arose? It would turn info a pilfer 0 r 

Safe. 


Yet the risks entailed must not be 
overlooked. Has the illusion of a better 
Germany returned to cast its seductive 
spell after so many years in limbo7 

Has the romantic longing for a brave 
new world In which everything is bright 
and beautiful staged a comeback? 

Tins facile motivation can hardly be 
attributed to Stephan Hermlin ami Ro- 

i™. 1 '™?™ in East Berli ". 10 Walter 

u; . n ™’ lngcn or t0 Kurt Scliarf in 
West Berlin. 

Yet they and thousands of others have 
called on Mr Brezhnev of all people to 
do something entirely irrational and dis- 
pense with the Soviet empire in Eastern 
buropc. 

That at least is how the appeal is sure 

to have been read in Moscow, where all 

sympathy with the German peace 

movement will have promptly evapo- 
rated. * 

Jliere can also be no gainsaying that 
he intonation and pathos of the open 
letter to Mr Brezhnev include elements 
of a reformed and peaceloving yet Ger- 
man sense of mission of old. 

Who, if not we Germans, are called 
qn by history to alleviate Soviet anxiety 
and to explain to America the complexi- 
ties of the Old World (of which 
United States lias so little idea)! 

It sounds very much' like the old call 
[or Germany to awaken, albeit a peace- 
loving Germany,, and on. this point an 
embittered dispute has arisen among 
permjin i left-wingers. 


no, us a revivalist movement of Gt 
nationalism. 

This has led to an outcry, to on 
but not lo a clarification of the 
lion. Jtlrgen Habermas sounded a 


awards, the assembled journalists 
Hfnaii opportunity to homhard the 
spokesman with questions, 
questions can span the full 


non. jurgen Habermas soundea a ^ . . v: y 

! ng ag-imt left-win* E 


long ago as in 1967. 

This phenomenon, he said, attri 
political value to the movement its 


government spokesmen are 
f assisted by spokesmen from ilif- 
wveriinienl departments who an- 

* ( l ucs t!oiis that concern their 


keeping with tho old fascist dictum Wpartmcnis’ work 
movement wo» wM mattered. J« it comes lo highly complicated 

This nil lends lo less I ban notliuwj specialists Troni Ministries con- 
just exposes Germany to danger, T J providc detailed Information. 
Kremlin* worried enough as II is, wjJP are also almost daily special 
ly to be beset by the greatest anxidJST Actings, f 


nil, that something might fePP 01 
Germany, in the GDR, that fed M 
collapse of its entire empire, . .■ 

The French view has been c 
stated by a Cabinet Minister in 
France is opposed to German reuni 
lion, to a bid by Germany to break 
ropean ranks. ■ : > «■ 

So are the Dutch, the 1 Beiges 
Danes. Only the Arriericans aW n 
fected much one way or the. other. 

Contrary to .the. vieW jg 


If a[1 Parties in Hie Bundestag 
m e *PCrts are Invited to elubo- 

i 

^instance: In the discussion on 

^ er 8y* tho Conference asked a 
jative of Kraftwerk Union, a 
nuclear power stations, to pro- 
, ^ lca l information. 

il tv f ce a year, the Chancellor 
Iaces the press. 

I*?#* Politicians visit Bonn, 
the Foreign Press Club 
Particularly interested in attend- 


ed Hi*’ 


the 


Germany, the members art 'ieTcomeTany 

survival of America: The Uift K Jfr formalities 

Jons as to; who'is to be invited 
l " w ^'oh subject are puf tor- 
i' ihe Executive Board or ; the 
inemselvesr ‘.I* ■■ '• ii * 

\ “ - tJl e parties or other 

tiiiBrf i ^ at ^ t0 k® invited; and 
8 rante d whenever theaub- 
™ to . warrant it, - . s 

jS was chairman' df the 

l 97 ru j t’erenefe during most 

lOlBlares thft font that the* 


can get by without the i&t 
if need be v and certainly 1 wl 

Even Germans Wjtio .Ave ' 

political eniigfitenmept muil'g 
ise that if ever any such' W 
United Stotes’/of Germiiby 
about, its place Wbuld'be ijjJ 
not lii a rbmSntic ^brid m 
tween Eastland West.' ’‘-//aft? 

- i ..!« i Itf.il 1 


taken to holding press conferences at 
their parly lieadquarters. 

Wollcr von Thiesen hausen, the Press 
spokesman of the CDU: “Whenever we 
have a subject that the Press might con- 
sider n scoop, we find it easier to deal 
with it in our own headquarters because 
we can then pick a room big enough for 
the anticipated crush. 

“In such cases, we invite all members 
of the National Press Conference and 
the Foreign Press Club. But there are of 
course journalists who belong to neither 
of the two clubs. They receive individual 
invitations. 

"Whenever the subject concerns only 
a few specialised journalists or publica- 
tions they would feel lost in the big hall 
of the National Press Conference which 
should in any event not be bothered 
with minor matters” 

SI’D Executive Board spokesman 
Wolfgang Clement: "Our party chair- 
man enjoys facing the National Press 
Conference. We consider it better to go 
lo the Conference when there is some- 
I bins we have to say rather than hold a 
conference at our headquarters. Whene- 
ver we do show restraint about going to 
the Conference it is out of respect for it. 

“I know nothing that would speak in 
favour of holding a conference here rath- 
er than at the National Press Confer- 
ence. As soon ns we have something lo 
say (hat is of general interest, we always 
go to the Huh." 

FDP spokesman Herbert Schmailing 
puts it (his way: “We have up to now 
not held conferences on our own prem- 
ises for lack of space. Our own facilities 
are suitable for conferences with five to 
ten journalists at best. 

"We are in no way disinclined to face 
lire National Press Conference. General- 
ly, the parties hold the smaller confer- 
ences on their premises. So far as we are 
concerned, we are not afraid lo rub 
shoulders with the National Press Con- 
ference." 

'Flic National Press Conference makes 
a point of presenting the people who 
face it with journalists who comply with 
Section 2 of the statutes which reuds; "A 
Bonn correspondent is somebody who is 
a fulMiine accredited editor or freelance 
journalist working for dailies, weeklies, 
news agencies, radio or television. Hjs 


activity must consist in continuous re- 
porting on national politics.” 

U/ Er J\ st N?. Bonn correspondent of 

toShto 1 5 A V smeine titling, in. 
terprets this requirement thus: “Contlnu- 

ous reporting does not mean that the 

correspondent must have a daily piece 

in his newspaper or that he must be 

heard daily on radio or seen on the TV 

screen. What it does mean is that be 

must be a full-time observer of political 

events in the Bundestag, the government 

or the parties. This stipulation is not 

met by people who publish some sort of 

a newsletter on behalf of an interest 

group and who provide a weekly or 

monthly editorial ” 

The National Press Conference could 
easily convey the impression of an elitist 
journalists' club that lays claim to an in- 
formation monopoly. Nothing could be 
further from the truth because there are 

quite a number of competing organisa- 
tions. 

In the early days of the National 
Press Conference, the late Chancellor 
Adenauer introduced what became 
known as the “Rhflndorf Tea" in 
1949/50 to which he invited hand-pick- 
ed journalists for tea in his home. 

There are now more than 30 press 
circles that invite politicians and are 
guided by a wide range of criteria. 

And then, of course, there are the 
party headquarters that provide journal- 
ists with selective background informa- 
tion in detail. These journalists need not 
necessarily be sympathisers. In fact, they 
frequently belong to the other political 
camp. 

Ncy says about the function of the 
National Press Conference: ‘The fact is 
that today's press conference no longer 
has the information value it had 15 or 
20 years ago. Television has led to a 
shift in priorities. The information poli- 
cy of broadcasting has reduced-lhe value 
of information provided in open press 
conferences." 

As a result, journalists working for the 1 
major media only occasionally attend 
press conferences. But both the National 
Press Conference and politicians still at- 
tribute a high degree of information 
virtue for the public at large to the Con- 
ference. 

They still regard it as the most effec- 
tive means of conveying information 
and as the most useful instrument in 
preserving a tolerable atmosphere be- 
tween the fronts. The niles of the game 
are governed neither by chumminess nor 
by rowdyism. 

Taking the different interests of the 
two sides into account, this seems to be 
u sound basis that has proved its worth 
in more than 30 years. Ewald Rose 

(Dob Paris ment, 21 November 1981) 



Anniversary 
wrecked 
by boycott 


A matter of pigeonholes 


Continued from page 8 
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who formulated, and pursued Bonn's 
Ostpolitik, tJiq rediscovery of .Gerjnan 
nationhood is more problematic, than for 
the Christian Democrats. , . 

Despite committing themselves to, the 
, pqlicy i of detejite the Cliristiaq Demo- 
crats have npver denied their feeling that 
reconciliation bids with, the East were 
set about in the wrong way and under- 
taken in an amateur manner. . 

,, The, Social, and .Free Democrats, in 
contrast, . fisk jeopardising eyery treaty 
they have concluded' since taking .oyer 

: powerin feorip: ; . ;'■» 

. | jjleconojJing .the , existence qf , a .gingie 

German nation and of ,tyq /Gentian 
■states is mo .easy : task upless Jntta-Ger- 
mari affyirs are yje^ed in the way Egon 


Bahr, a leading Social Democrat and 
man behind the Ostpolitik, sees them. 

Intra-German ties, he feels, are a 
(means of forgjng links, between the two 
- states apd, the only way in which reuni- 
■ficatlon In some foim.or other can eybr 
be expected to come about. 

But this argument is grist to the mill 
, of. hard-liners in East Berijn arid , Mos- 
cow, wlio are anything blit' happy about 
regulated coexistence of the two German 
states. , .. 

Vej Surely these initial arid admittedly 
limited accomplishments need safeguar- 
ding at all' co?t if there is to W any 
' point hi f insisting on East : West negotia- 
tions and on arms limitation; 

"■'i !i ' ; ,, . i i;: ' '-"i *'■ y Helmili Bailer 


A ceremony to mart the 25th anni- 
versary of the German Press Coun- 
cil was cancelled after a journalists’ boy- 
cott threatened to wreck it. 

Invitations to 900 guests were with- 
drawn and the council was left auietlv 
to ponder its future. . * 

The council comprises 10 journalists 
and 10 publishers and is intended as a 
self-regulator of the Press. It has had a 
stormy history. 

This latest episode involves the cen- 
sure of a Cologne newspaper, Expiess, 
which is owned by the president of the 
Publishers' Association, Neven DuMont. 

Express ms unanimously censured by 
the council, but refused to publish the 
decision on technical grounds. 

Eventually, the paper relented and did 
publish — so the anniversary would not 
be spoilt. 

But Hie decision came too late and 
the occasion was called off. 

The council is thus once more faced 
with an acid test, one of many it has 
had to face in its brief history. 

The worst was last year when a com- 
plaint as big as a book on the tabloid 
Bi!d Zeitung landed on the desks of the 
council. The affair lead to a near split. 

The complaint was based on the 
books of G tin ter Wallraff in which lie 
tracked down and exposed the research 
methods of DilJ Zeitung and some of 
its false reports. 

The affair came to a head in Berlin 
when the journalists, opposing the pub- 
lishers. wanted not only to censure BiU 
Zciiung hut for the first time in Ihe 
council's ' history, 'insisted ori a funda- 
mental statement on the tabloid's meth- 
od of operation. 

Despite the differences the members 
agreed to meet again. 

But the peace was just an interlude. It 
lasted until the magazine Stern publish- 
ed a report in an attempt to prove that 
Catholic priests had told people in Ihe 
confessional to vote CDU or CSU. 

The manner in which Ihe story was 
researched aroused the- ohjection not only 
of the publishers on the council but also 
of some journalists. 

But the council never managed to 
arrive at the two-thirds majority neces- 
sary for a censure. This chapter ended 
with the resignation of the Hesse pub- 
lisher Wilhelmi. 

. Eventually, the council felt it had 
weathered this crisis. But this only lasted 
until DuMont refused to publish a cen- 
sure on the grounds that there were two 
representatives of broadcasting stations 
among the journalists on the council 
and that the ruling was in violation of 
. Federal Court principles regarding clubs 
and associations. 

In order to save the anniversary cele- 
brations, Express decided, to print, the 
censure after all. i 

But the . move came, too late and the 
invitations to 900 guests who were to 
have attended the . ceremony were can- 
celled.- . • •• i, 

. The Press Council decided instead jo 
quietly meditate on its future in view, of 
its badly tarnished image. , , 

. . President Karl Canrtens said in a mes- 
sage of congratulations to the council: 
'The German Press Council has, in an 
exemplary , manner, - done justice to. tfie 
particular : responslbility. of a free Pijk 
. May . it . continue fo successfully wr““" 4 
this self-imposed task.” farlA 
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Tornado marks end oi 
conventional aviation 




H ikers' In the Scottish Highlands or 
the Welsh hills can abandon hopes 
of 1 peace And quiet while the Tornado, 
Nattfs new swing-wing Jet bomber, is 
being put through its paces. ■ 

With wings swung back It zooms 
through the valley and vanishes over the 
next hill crest leaving a trail of ear-split- 
ting noise. 

Ehemy anti-aircraft defences, even the 
best and most up-to-date electronic 
equipment,' would have trouble homing 
iii on this hedge-hopper before it dis- 
appeared over- the horizon. 

Flying beneath the soft underbelly of 
an enemy's radar shield, the Tornado Is 
said to be virtually unassailable. 

Experts reckon it will last tho air 
forces of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Britain and Italy well Into the 
21st century, although views differ as to 
whether it can really be called an air- 
crafti 

The Tornado is an airborne process 
computer full of computers, electronic 
cliarts and stabilised platforms, and fully 
air conditioned. 

Every new plane represents a step 
fohvard, but arguably none such a leap 

W Nato’s new MRCA multi-role combat 
aircraft. 

■ The Tornado marks the end of con- 
ventional aviation, they ray. Yet oddly 
enough, conventional military aviation is 
undergoing a renaissance in the nuclear 
age. ' 

, ' 1 Thd 'fiTfcpdWdr needed - to knOck^out 
key military targets in many cases* can 
only be achieved by nuclear weapons, 
but no-one wants to escatate a conflict to 
the unpredictable nuclear level. 

Nuclear weapons are particularly 
effective because their destructive poten- 
tial is sb great that they can be gua- 
ranteed to knock out a target even with- 
out scoring a direct hit. 

They- compensate for any error in targe- 
ting. But in military terms it is immate- 
rial whether a target is knocked out by 
■conventional or nuclear means. All that 
matters is for it to have been put out of 
action. 

It can Just as satisfactorily be destroy- 
ed by conventional means provided the 
delivery vehicle scores a direct hit; and 
this is where the Tornado comes in. 

Spot-on targeting is its strong point. 

It is the only aircraft in the world that 
is programmed from take-off to hit a 
precise target, measured in minutes and 
seconds along its computer trajectory. 

'The Tornado’s electronic brain memo- 
rises its exact destination and ug. 

■ erringly towards- its prearranged target 
even when it takes to the air again with 
a fresh crew at the controls. 

-Its navigation and attack systems are 
so precise that it is barely satisfied with 
conventional points of reference on the 
Earth’s surface. 

' The Tornado prefers to take its bear- 
ings from satellites that orbit the planet. 

It could well be called a manoeuvrable 

manned cousin of the satellite genera- 
t|on. 

• lt h °ps ovw hedges and tree tops; 
hugging the ground even when there are 

hills close by On either side. 

This exact targeting, regardless of the 
weather, is what enables it to knock out 

'22* ^ 0t "° n > in * conventional 

wnponi -i 

. If his four separat? and, independent 
navigation systems integrated by a cen- 
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tial computer but capable of being oper- 
ated individually. 

The pilot can check his flight path by 
air-to-ground radar, which shows on a 
monitor screen the ground outlines and 
the minimum clearance required for sa- 
fety’s sake. 

Radar symbols, navigation data and 
flight readings- are flashed on to the 
cockpit window In front of the pilot, 
who no longer needs to look down to 
check his instruments. 

One of . the symbols in this head-up 
display warns him when to climb to 
avoid an obstacle ahead, which could 
happen if the aircraft is being flown 
manually. 

Air-to-ground radar can also be 
switched over to automatic controls. The 
pilot will then have displayed in front of 
him coloured charts in a choice of three 
scales. 

The chart is flashed into view by the 
central computer and shows the pilot 
exactly where the plane is in relation to 
the ground. 

The pilot’s second officer, who sits 
behind him in the cockpit. Is the nav- 
igation and weapon system specialist, a 
man who must have the Tornado’s 
complicated auxiliary devices at his fin- 
gertips. 

He can handle them as though he 
were playing a piano. Experienced Phan- 
tom and Starflghter crews will need four 
.monJJjs. fining to handle the Tornado. 

- — The. .No, . 2 . .on, board Luftwaffe Phan- 
tom jets is called the battle observer, al- 
though views may differ on whether the 
term is an accurate reflection of his 
combat role. 

The No. 2 on board the Tornado will 
be the pilot’s alter ego, and vice-versa. 
Without the No. 2 the Tornado is a 
flying shell, an aircraft equipped to the 
hilt but to very little purpose. 

He may well have to be renamed. In- 
stead of battle observer he could, for in- 
stance* be designated FSO, or flight sys- 
tems officer. 

He will handle a Joystick, but not to 
steer the Tornado. Instead, it will mo 
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With a swing of the wings It's gone . . . the Tornado] 
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marks on his radar screen and the 
computerised chart to check points in 
the terrain such as church steeples, 
bridges or railway lines. 

Points such as these are points of 
reference for computer navigation or 
targeting. 

To his left and right, at eye-level, the 
flight systems officer will have monitor 
screens on to which the computer will 
flash the aircraft’s flight path, continual- 
ly indicating and readjusting location, 

deviation from course and course 
indicated. 

Circles on the screen, adjustable in 
diameter, will indicate intended course 
above ground. 

Another monitor facility, based on the 
principle of mathematical probability, 
will show the No. 2 the theoretical pos- 
sibilities of navigational errors Inherent 
in the system. 

Once the systems reaches the zero 
error point, measured in relation to a 
fixed point on the flight path, either op- 
tronically or by radar, this facility is no 
longer indicated on the monitor screen. 

Flight path, turning points, survey 
marks, estimate speed above ground and 
other data are fed to a ground computer 

at squadron headquarters before the 
flight. 

The navigator can automatically sight 
the path across an electronic chart. 
Every point he marks is automatically 
fed to the computer. 

Once ground preparations are com- 
pleted a tape cassette is inserted into the 
computer to record the programme. On 
board the Tornado the cassette Is fed to 
the aircraft’s computer system. 

So target and flight path have already 
been programmed, but the system re- 
mains flexible. The flight path can be 
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I oday a Boeing 707, tomorrow 

an Awacs aircraft 


T he gate slowly opens to let a coach 
load of correspondents through to a 
top-security section of the Domier 
works in Oberpfaffenhofcn, Munich. 

A guard beckons us past countless 
electronic devices, laboratories and 
soundproof walls. Getting out or taking 
photographs is strictly forbidden. 

Chained to the ground by cables at- 
tached to ground support equipment, 
two Awacs planes are virtually out of 
sight, Awacs stands for airborne early 
warning and control system. 1 

in strict secrecy 18 Boeing 707 320Ds 
are here b?ing contorted to Awfccs, with 

‘ a flying saucer super- 
imposed on their fhselages " • 

Awacs is a crucial tactical information 
syptem for the Nato countries. Its 
equipment can relay an: enormous 
amount of data to a large number of 
users ui seconds. 1 ! 

1| relics on .special techniques to pre- 
vent jamming and unauthorised snoop- 
ing. A wacs dompu ter equipment 'Is to be 


improved by extra German equipment 
that will boost its capacity. 

Domier have been commissioned by 
Boeing to coordinate the operational 

electronics of all 18 Nato E-3A Awacs 
planes. 

The terms include equipping and 
checking special laboratories and test 
devices, procuring ground service and 
test equipment, fitting the aircraft out 
with operational equipment and testing 
it and giving the planes a final check before 
returning them to Nato units. 

On 5 February 1982 one of the two 
Awacs now being refitted in Munich 
will make its first test flight ftom Gei- 
lenldrehen. 

Nato’s Awats fleet will be refitted by 
Dorfiier in Munich and test-flown in 
Geilenkirchen and bases in Norway, 
Italy, Greece and Turkey by May 1985.’ 

Its 18 planes will join America's 25 
AWacs and 1 1 similar 1 systems flown by 
Britain's RAF. 

1 The Nato fleet will cost DMI Wbn, 

Continued ori pap 11 : 


mover, 150km inland from the 
North Sea as the crow flics, will 
have a unique maritime research 
, iy; a full-size wave tunnel. 

(Photo, s^.JJaves and breakers can be simulated 

freely changed by hand add rejl^ size - 580(1 movemenl > dikes and 
flight. ^|4al destruction can be probed in rc- 

Thls would be necessary foi C conditions. 

ample, if fresh information about f* 6 tunnel * which wil! cost DM20m * 
emy anti-aircraft defences wen * ,Wn hv ,,1G Scientific Rp- 


ro calved. 

Never has an aircraft been so d. 
ent on data transmission. Lufi 
command will assume even mon i 
tance because the Tornado can „ 
more information than any airerafl 
fore it 


been funded by the Scientific Re 
h Association. It is due to he 
icd next year. 

It should prove particularly useful 
simulating breakers that cannot be 
orily reproduced in scale model, 
•A is the usual way in which hydro- 
s and shipbuilders carry out tests. 


But before it is fully operational breakera break on the seas hore, 
Luftwaffe will need to check tto-P an enormoils amount of energy, 

V surface tension of the water is most 
rjorlant, and it cannot be successfully 
ralatpd in scale model, 
knall breakers that hit the shore don't 
the same us much bigger brui- 


40T 


range of uses to which the Tornado 
be put, and a start has been made. 

In Cottesmore, England, over 
nados are available for training 
crews. They fly from 8 am to mid 
and have so far logged 4,000 
without mishap. 

Flying low at top speed, the 
automatically adjust course negllgilfy 
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When waves hit the coast they con- 
athe energy of swell into turbulence, 

— ■" — “ — — m j HVjUUL VVVj.H l|Tr[)lipiV1J ■ OltO llCQt. 

right itself as it flies. Switched oval c a few metres energy is discharged 
manual controls, it is said by all jfj w* often generated hundreds of 
have flown it to fly much like a W^nds of kilometres away in the at- 
torn or Starfighter. 1-iphere and transmitted via small 

It will normally fly, in combit, dfas to larger ones, 
altitude of about 200ft, cniising it M leaves three metres lull release 60,000 
knots, or 625mph, this being the fwimtts of energy over a measured ki- 
nt which the computer gives thtfljsdre in breadth, which has prompted 
to fire, subject to the go-ahead from 
crew. Computer firing is superior to' 
reactions and reduces the risk of 
geting. 

At hedge-hopping altitudes the 
nado can reach speeds of 750 knots, 

875mph, which certainly beats 
comers. At higher altitudes it is e 
of Mach 22. 

Tho Tornado will enable the 
waffe to meet Nato’s flexible re 
requirements in accordance with 
14/3, tho document in which the * 
gy is outlined. , 

Round, the clock end regard « 
woather It will be able to knock 
enemy targets by conventions! 

This could reverse the ro& » ort | 
the Warsaw Pact to make IW • 
nuclear weapons, a point that has J* 
be raised in connection with ™ 
aircraft. . 

This is partly because the Tom*w 
more uninformed critics -th® 11 
supporters who .have, gon # 1 w 

trouble of sounding out . the P® 
its complicated weapone sys tem 
Idgy. .... 

Correspondingly few pe°P Je 
of the opportunities it opens W u 
warfare. 

The Tornado is an air«*R 
such is likely to crash SQfli* r 
All aircraft have crashed some 
other, even the Jumbo jet* . 

■ One can but hope then*' 
public hysteria when : WJJJi 
happen tQr crash and thet.fW* 

realise what it mean* 

Unfortunately it is,so, 
portunitios of low. iflyfof jJi'T 
purposes will be striotjyjw^ 
many. But ; »vep, jonio. 
must be a .reminder o(_4w 
feet . Cay 


tho idea of harnessing them to generate 
ctcctric power. 

There have been many Impressive 
eye-witness accounts of the quantity of 
energy released when breakers hit the 
shore. One of the most impressive was 
recorded in Oregon back in 1891. 

It must have been an enormous wave 
to smash the light of Tillamook light- 
house, 48 metres above sea-level! 

Breakers on the cliffs along the North 
Sea and Baltic coast also pack punch; 
they can certainly make short shrift of 
dikes and embankments. 

The energy released when a wave 
breaks makes up an extraordinarily 
complex process, since it heads In ail 
directions. 

Some heads back out to sea, some is 
converted into groundswell, which drifts 
backwards or sideways, taking sediment 
with it (as off the North Sea holiday isle 
of Sylt) and some makes the ground 
reverberate in the breaker zone. 

But much of the energy, and possibly 
a crucial proportion, as Brunswick coast- 
al research scientist Professor Alfred 
FtihrbQter noted in the early 70s, is ex- 
pended in air intake into the seething 
foam. 

This intake is very high in the classic 
breaker, in which the crest plunges 
down a wall of water into the trough. 

There have been no exact measure- 
ments of the air contained in a breaker 
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as it breaks, but a percentage of between 
50 and' 60 hiay reasonably be assumed: 

This ah" intake uses up so touch En- 
ergy because each ' air ' bubble 1 has to 
overcome the water’s surface tension, 
and some lire pressed deep / into' the 
toafer. " ‘ ' ■ ' ■ 1 1 ■ 1 ■ : ’ 

The mixture is created in next to no 
time over a distance of about half a 
wave and the’ energy turiiover takes 
place in a 'strictly limited arta of beach. 

Along this narrow stretch of shoreline 
the breaker’s destruction potential is cor- 
respondingly high.’ 

As the Av^ve then runs to ground the 
energy 1 stored in the air bubbles is re- 
gained, fikrtly by ' turbulence, which oc- 
curs ag the bubbles rise and make it 
look like the water is boiling. 

The' wave tunnel is under construction 
near the Mittellandkinal in Hanover and 
was designed by Professor 'FUhrbflter of 
Brunswick and Joachim 1 GrUrie of Ha- 
nover University. 

It will be a concrete basin 324 metres 
long, five metres wide and seven metres 
deep with a 900kw wave machine at one 
end, In water up to five metres deep 
waves up to two-and-a-half metres tall 
can be generated. 

This is the sort of wave that breaks in 
heavy seas along the German coast. The 
water used to simulate it in Hanover 
will be drawn from the canal, then fil- 
trated and processed. 

it will then be used to simulate in 
full size heavy swell and breakers, coast- 
al currents and the enormous amounts 
of sand they shift and the impact of 
breakers on the beach and the dikes. 

The first project for which the Hano- 
ver wave tunnel is to be used is a study 
or the safety of modern, sand-based, 
asphalt-clad dikes. ' 

They were first built in Holland, then 
in Gerrrisny,' from the 50s on, and are 
felt to be : extremely safe, although the 
case is ndt proven. 


They have yet to be seriously but to 
the test in practice. These are the tests 
to be simulated in Hanover. 

. Would they withstand the heavy pres- 
sure bldws thrown by breakers if there 
were as much as the minutest rift in 
them? 

. Pressure blows are much more power- 
ful than the breaker itself in its run-up. 
They occur when water shoots out of a 
Wave as it builds' up. 1 

. This tongue of water is often spat 
from the crest ' of a breaker. Professor 
FOhrbflter lias shown from measure- 
ments taken during a flood tide at the 
Eifler dam on the German North Sea 
coafet that roughly every other wave 
strikes such a blow. - 
In principle coastal defences are more 
than a match for pressure blows corre- 
sponding to pillars or water up to 110 
metres tall. 

( The blows are limited in time and 
space and dike embankments should 
usually withstand this sort of pressure 
without much difficulty. 

But the moment rifts or fissures oc- 
cur, the pressure rushes at them through 
the water at the speed of sound, roughly 
1,500 metres per second. 

After <the 1962 floods clay dikes along 
the German coast were found to have 
been eroded in craters where dry rifts 
had broken up the turf covering them. 

This, the work of pressure blows, 
could prove even more devastating when 
rifts occur in the asphalt or concrete 
casing of a dike and are passed on to its 
interior. 

These asphalt-clad dikes are usually 
filled with loose sand, say, and the pres- 
sure could well destroy the asphalt or 
concrete from within. 

The sand could he liquidised and 
erode the dike from within to even 
TnrnTcatastlOp RlC'effect. 

The structure of the dike’s filling may 
be so unfavourable that it collapses like 
a house of cards and starts to flow and 
collapse the shore defences. 

This could happen where sand and 
clay are propped up against each other. 
The collapse could then occur very, very 

fast. Hsiald Steiner! 

(Der Tigoisplogel, 28 November 1981) 
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' Cohtlnued from page 10 

towards which'. Bonn is to contribute 
.,30.7 ,pq cent. America’s share will be 
42, Canada’s. 9.8, :BelgIum’s 2.7, Den- 
ton’s I- 7 «l4 ,ihe.. ( 9(her .Nato coun- 
tries' 13.1. per penfr... 

DM1.23bn, or roughly half Germany’s 
share of the bill, will be offset by con- 
tracts awarded and expenditure incurred 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

As in Munich, German companies 
will manufacture parts, supply equip- 
' meni, cany out refitting and provide fa- 
cilities of various kinds. 

The first US-trained Awacs crews are 
already waiting for the chance to take 
over at the controls in Geilenkirchen. 
There are to be eight German and 15 

American crews. , . • • ' 

RAF Geilenkirchen will cost about 

DM200m to re-iquip for its new role. A 
thousand service and . civilian personnel 
are converting facilities right now. 

Some strange problems will need solv- 
ing befbro the. Nato Avacs can success- 
fully cany out missions, eareful atten- 
tlon must be paid to| crow nationalities, 

for instance. ' ■ .■ . 

Turkish crew members cannot oe ex- 
peofed to serve alongside. Greeks and 
vlcb* verso. Norwegian air force personnel 
: . W j || .l be reluctant to take ' orders from 

o G6hWah ot’MaHatriafflcera. ; : 


The conditions France may stipulate 
In respect of overflying rights have yet 
to be clarified, but France is keenly in- 
terested in access to the information 
gleaned. . 1 

' Nato, however, does not want to sup- 
ply 1 information in return for the right 
to use French air space. It would prefer 
to pay in cash, say SlOrti or S20m, 

There aeem to be no difficulties ahead 
In finding bases for the planes. Even if 
they pull out of Nato neither Greece 
nor Turkey seem intent oh cancelling 
their Awacs agreements. .. 

But where at the 18 planes to be re- 
gistered? America and Canada are not 
keen to supply insignia. Belgium, Hol- 
land and Norway are not keen on i . the 
idea of Luftwaffe markings. . ■ 1 

Registration in either Greece or Turk- 
ey seems to be ruled out by the friction 
between them. Italy, wpuid not like to 
see the planes reglitered In' Greece ei- 
ther. '■ ! 

. Britain Is ruled out because it has its 
own Nimrod reconnaissance, planes. 
That leaves ohly '.LUxeipfaourg, which 
could well erih up reglstiring the didst, 
expensive, arid pmbMipu( seaports, sp : 


tim Nato hu eyer'coiiiiill»slOW(i. ,, . 

(KOInvr Sudl-Anz*l*flrJ 9 Npv^mber^al) 
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«»n licuTj: \??zi° t t m- 

artist’s favour 9 p0lnt n tIie 

«5siw^? l £“r 

ss,-""aa “ 

lery n ’f«tu™ri Iy r bef T ArakaWfl to ga|. 

■ 

. apart from fayins claim « A l i 1 
, important in what they hat™ L h " 8 ' 
two mons work has little in com™? 1 

Beuys’ murmur of obscurity stand* ■», C 
sharp contrast to ■ Arakawa’s fwl- . 
Parity. Emotion «n»aT- Cartes “n ii 

'ogic, the atavistic in c^tmT' hfth* 0 “ 
progressive. nirast to the u 

i * «l e £ 

j ode characterised ^ a scfentif-" iW ' b * 

; M - 5hl 

; to lived in Newport j £ f !?, d 1,0 

Painting has been aJ™^ 96 -;™ 8 

"inch dispute. He nev^ aci,J 5° Ut of 
major breakthrough; he was ■“ ed « this 
■ When he made hi, Z t J ’i around ' “"d 
1 0" the international art ,™ ,pp “ ran c e tho. 
■ mid-60s he benefited fml f, , fn ,he Or 
glowing interest in concent ° f° c, ®J s: a swei 

«ie structuralist approach P “ “ « 

“«trsa!r « 

Texts penned by Madcli*i«- /-■ °thei 

artist’s wife, exist tha **" 6 Gins * fho Thi 
comment on his work. Mnipany and the c 
They combine an obfecfivto^ a . 01 her 

tion based on scientific nom de ? crip ’ ed roi 
and a somewhat hen«J? ?] oni€n Mature otl 

ictpretation govemrt'hv'^i^ s , ealed in ‘ tap" 

■ciation of ideas * “ mpl « asso- mS t 

•r&sszjSf - » * -t 
zZZ’Mrsj «-> 

Blank. Consisting of „ , , • , Qut of th e 
nine boards, it is 


uuiia. 

of understanding 

in ftf - ^ 
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j more than 
i metres tail ed 
r 15 metres long 
I . ^ewer can 
I alongside it 

: Imagine it to 1 
filgantie rolling 

ure that u n t 
piece by p i ecc 

fore his eyes. He 
notice that then 
little really to see 
a surface area 

many square metr 
There are f 0n 

reminiscent of di 
firams front scien 

{!£ textbook 
incK are scheiriati 
portrayals of rc 
taling pillars. Th 
e *Wrgy of thef 

movement ,® nladt 

S ble radiai 
lines.' There are 


5*£ SS5 tit nZ * «y of 

IS by Glass, simulating 3 m “!!£! f 1 hla } Mt ° 
1* to picture Into a greater depT ^ 8 ° f ““ 

«" «-2f? tz d t\TZ' r m «■ 

'■S? 

ider- AhlZ „ , ,n a f °8 chamber. 

It is length, tex‘ts'tlS e - P ? !ntJn8 inc,udes 

that read 8 be 

S'- SfcffSS^ 1 * ° n wWch the vJi- 

°se These text. <,r 11 u Pai < le down. 

to sIu.'J'm ' hare® to^do^th^the IUSi?niat 
to a key concent in 7 n ■ refers to 

• g£3U JJSSSJit , 

■ hot a aingle morement 8 n 80ln8l! ■ 

Even if this assumption wen» riot,* 1,1 
, should still have no clear !!£. !bt we f« 
1 how to use the t«b pointer ** ,0 

1 of> , ?o e eaC„? 0 h i 0 n i b,ank:d tonce £ 
this distance, which is s tettu h* bei 

to 

? r s 

0 p H i^o te” ^ tbe fp ? of fre E e 

tlw 1 " 8 to draw att “tion ht'a V [ d " 
Iho process of perceotion is oi 3Ct ba a bst 

sedated with aomeThouaht y! halli 

othe, possibi, or the 

the centre po^nnhTexhibt^ 1 " 685 ' '* K 

. ^Iherwise the show outline® i n nn > « Pk® 3 ' 

mgs and drawings the artist’s !? pa , n " “y - 1 

, ment from 1962 to the nSent r g deve,0 P- of an 
Earlier works remind ™? t L? ^ , '« eig 

wa has always worked with 1 ^ ^ rB ^‘ The 
llIs paiuting. Initially the IW8Uase * n close-i 
whether and* hoSTan^ ^ ^ 
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First, dream and depress^ 

A 0 ~ a "if! ri ? an sh »dow 

DepST.dM * b i ^."t ond calc' 5 ,^ !? u ?“f overview I 


Depression l92nLinj tbe Dreai " *nd 
* M& d H ° pper 

now being followed d ° r Kunst 

= from I930 to l980 V A ™ rlCan Art 

put”toge C ,her J lit SJ- ^ 127 
seuni. New York which on i s \? y Mu ‘ 
ber was 50 yeara old" ^ 8 Novcm ' 

“Sd!n h I iX d ce W o°/ ld Eu^ ' he 

did'nolcome “Hs"' ?i 
hailed from Wissenburg,”^™!"’ Wh ? 

Ihe pop art of Richard** t inn ’ nd 

emigrated to the lli r. dner ’ w,1 ° 
Munich in 1933 . ° lted Stntes fr °m 

Munich can now im •. ,, 
tistic era, but an a! ,t8eIf an ar " 

to e“St1op1« he ^Pl^foroibly 0 | 

to^toi^gSl^'ri 01 V 

abstraction, IndividiSf vS V 

pictures of mankind B life, 

gestures. and P^nllng of st 

■u. .. w « 
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Dream and cause* (here* - ,0 UPSCt **“ owiitt ((i 
wd Hopper Even th.l, !* oootouol ovethppii 
Oor Kunst mu“ 2^ “ no »*-S 
wean Art trained weiahtufS"*’ 

rk. h» m i( arou ad. C ° U,d P 08 ^®? 

rks by 127 if 

"toey Mu- one 1 ol? ?/ oys tIie exhibition In 

S Novcm- exciting Ren°?i “"V* an provt ^ 
0 ? n S,,a!l ". for instance, is out 

War the S L It l f ainte ™ who m °st c/eariy expres- 

lrope *- t?mc of tl n 11 fe,t like f0 live at tfct 
art. It ° f th f De Pression. 

gain true loiirfuhw*s?Jia l ? llfy lo a . dark) smo ^ «■ 

I the 40s. (0 si. * ka ! st ands in sharp contra! 

rere pro- of G f n ™ ,c bright symbolic world 
was tho Oeo rgia O’Keefe. 

'nn, who such as Edward Hoppej; 

to and Ctato Shceior, Eisio Driggs andS 

er, who mnuo ^ ste ? tr,ed to adapt European 

a ^ rom eiihi«r i ^ nb to their work * especially 

tubism but also Neue Sachliclikeil 

L an J? r - men^ nss r i< ^ ralisnl and vcpjm ek- 

^ Jh c to"** ° f •he fantastic and the suited 

l , 0 ar , ° r appearanco In the Aatetka 

SM “j" to double pothaii b, 
oreibiy Helen Lundeborg. the landscspes with 

r* . fcff by Georgo Tocker end in Jim 

dca , n K'toto puzzle painting entitled 

^otphic What tho Hell's Going On? 

na ’mf ahow’n d0r u th “ kojwori) P«Phl « «! 
ng of shown Hopper-, lonely figure, Ref 

A U l w d I *„ ^“loured chads wfd 

ig Maton^ji^ — 

ft? Hre , 8 , far cry fr °m work conceii- 

Iim. n « 8 e u xc,Usive/ y on colour, foim and 
ffijl mVJ 1 as the bliw-and-yellow Tribute 
ign ]a * he r Squaro * by Josef Albers, or the 

gfeJ S fom,at * rhythmically glowing «■ 

our spaces of Barnett Newmnnn. i 

tlnI h °r Sh r 0W 8 ° M °" t0 th ® « WtUie P 8 ^ 
D r ? ° f jasper Johns arid tlip wwfc of 

HI „„h c ^ usc benbeig, Jackson Pollock 

H and Sam Francis. .. 

hn!5 ey 8X6 ^ ke ocstbfic strokes of tjte 
taSs orus “ on nufefM 
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causes 

of senility £ 

mall 

DERTAGESSPIEGEL ™nd 

I call 

tow and why man ages, what of 
H. the biochemical mechanisms and disc 
kjoical laws are that underly the J 
kg process, and If this process can fuel 

{controlled or retarded are major lines of pre 
edical investigation. , w] 

It has been established that the brain , 
iyi a major part in ageing. ser 

| The fact that the human brain shrinks m 
Lit ages has been known since the last COi 
aituiy. The shrinking begins at the age ed 

dibout 60. 

In all likelihood this also leads to the vo 
destruction of nerve cells, though this 
fitets the various parts of the brain in dc 
gerent ways. It is known, however, ar 
ftit the cortex suffers most. n< 

Professor Herbert Haug of the ct 
fijiomy department of tire 
Pbeck Medical School told the 2nd In- 
national Ernst Reuter Symposium in 
falin that it is in particular the front 
Kdon of the cortex (which conveys 
snsory perception) that diminishes in 

volume. r 

The most conspicuous part of our j 
findings was that those sections of the 
Inin that convert Sensory perception j 
into consciousness don't age at all while s 
the parts that govern the implementa- j 
lion of new ideas begin to deteriorate , 
between the ages of 60 and 65," said | 
Professor Haug. 

He stressed that this fact In itself i 
does not permit any clear conclusions 
hut that it indicates that "the ageing 
brain should be used as much and as ac- 
tively as possible.” 

Professor Haug based his story on tho 
microscopic and macroscopic examina- 
tions of 70 human brains. 

He emphasised that every part of the 
brain must bo examined separately, 
which is a now approach. 

There we parts of the brain, he said, 
that don’t deteriorate at all. Other parts 
begin to decline at the age of 30. 

Professor Wolfgang Schlote of TDbin- 
gen University reported on new findings 
in the field of fat pigment. , Here, 
changes that occur with age have been 
known for some time but their signifi- 
cance was largely unexplored. 

Thus, for instance, It had been assum- 
ed that the organic pigment llpofuscin, 
which, collects in the nerve cells find in- 
creases in quantity with ageing, is & 
harmful substance that obstructs the me- 
.tabolism of nerve cells. 

But Professor Schlote and his team 
have established that llpofuscin can be 
found in the cells of infants and that it is 
therefore unconnected with ageing. 

It U a physiological part of the cell 
with the function of 'absorbing liarmtui 
metabolism ' residues which the nerve 
cells themselves are unable to breax 
1 down. *■' •* * 

if this mechanisiri stops functioning 
■ properly nerve cells start deteriorating 

and hamper the functioning o' the cen ' 

1 trai nervous system. This must sooner or 


later lead to severe neurological disor- 
ders. 

Modern brain research has given 
much attention to senility. 

For the past three years researchers 
have been convinced that they hove 
evolved a dear concept of the processes 
underlying senility- 

“It appears,” neuropathologist William 
Meier-Ruge of Basle University told the 
symposium, “that senility Is essentially a 
malfunctionong of the cholinergic sys- 
tem, the system closely connected with 
memory and located in the inner brain 

and cortex” 

Senility, or senile dementia as experts 
call it, is therefore no automatic disorder 
of old age but a genuine degenerative 
disorder which can be hereditary. 

This seems to be borne out by 1 the 
fact that families in which Mongolism Is 
prevalent and those with a high inci- 
dence of lymphatic leukemia are particu- 
larly prone to senllo dementia. 

Various concepts for the treatment of 
senile dementia (which must not be 
confused with the loss of memory 
common in old age) have been develop- 

cd 

Most of these treatment methods in- 
volve the use of pharmaceuticals. 

Since patients suffering from senile 
dementia show disorders of metabolism 
and hence cerebral energy the effective- 
ness of the transmitter substance acetyl- 
choline is impaired. 

Ways of Improving 
brain’s function 


Looking 


i ,* 1 ■ 

or in satisfaction 


This leads to reduced brain perfor- 
mance, especially where perception and 
its cerebral processing Is concerned. ^ 
“One pharmacological approach here. 
Professor Meier-Ruge said, “would be to 
stimulate the cholinergic processes 
perhaps by retarding the production of 
certain enzymes that interfere with the 
functions of acetylcholine. 

"Another way of improving the 
brain’s functions would be to develop a 
substance that would stimulate the func- 
tions of acetylcholine.” 

Tho results of several studies in the 
fields of experimental and chnira 
pharmacology indicate the pt® H"W of 
therapeutically innuenclng the cholme 
E lc system and so treating the early 
symptoms of senility. 

But it is likely to lake several years 
before an effective drug becomes avall- 
ablc to practitioners ■ 


(D.r T«supln«i. a 1 Nov«m>« «•»> 


M en at what is known as the "mid- th 
life crisis" stage look back on their sc 
life with more satisfaction than women. 

And, research reveals, the older a per- p 
son, the greater the satisfaction with n 

past life. d 

According to a study by WUrzburg ]( 

psychologist Dr Joachim Wittkowski, tl 

women have much the same view of 0 
their existence to date whether they are e 

in their 40s or 50s. . 

But not men. Those in the middle s 
40s look back with less satisfaction than i 

those 10 years older. ] 

But the reverse is true when it comes i 
to current lifestyle. Here the younger | 
group is much happier. 

According to Wittkowski, this grow- 
ing satisfaction with the past life that 
increases with age might have to do 
with a more realistic assessment of a 
person’s own possibilities and limita- 
tions and the adaptation of his demands 
to existing circumstances. 

This interpretation. Dr Wittkowski 
says, is supported by research results 
showing that the realisation of having 
had one’s due share of happiness grows 

^In a*study funded by the Scientif j c ^' 
search Association and earned out at WUr- 
zburg University. Dr Wittkowski exami- 
ned how adults deal with past expenence. 

This fills a research gap because most 
projects of the recent past have dealt 
with youth, childhood and old age, neg- 
lecting the midlife years. 

Yet for the past ten years the term 
“midlife crisis" has been discussed wide- 
ly, with everybody being convinced o\ 
knowing what it's all about, 
f Dr Wittkowski’s study was based on 
: 104 men and 114 women aged between 

43 and 57. Each of the test persons was 

. interviewed for about o«e-and-a-bati 

\ bouts on subjects like smu mt tj 

tlon" “religiousness , “sell -esteem , 
' “satisfaction With life", "outlook for the 

future” and “death". 

S This was buttressed by socio-biogra- 
phi information 

[; ln« ol physical vulne»bd.ty” and 

“death-related experience . 

_ Although the available date l“ ve *j* 
i|. yet been folly evaluated, a number of in- 

• teresting facta have tranapned. 

It has been established that the a- 
,0 perience of loss phya > “J" role “ 


the retrospective assessment of a per- 
son's own life. 


QUll J V Tl II IUVB 

The greater the number of such ex- j 
periences — death of next-of-kin, sepa- J 

ration from the spouse, grown-up chil- j 

dren leaving home and the loss of ob- j 
jects of material or sentimental value - > 

the greater the dissatisfaction with life 
and vice versa. These findings apply j 
equally to both sexes. 

And the greater the number of phy- . 
sical indications of ageing - deteriorat- 
ing hearing and vision, fatigue and oven 
the fact that there are grandchildren - 
the greater the dissatisfaction with life at 
present and vice versa. 

Those who have frequently expen- ; 
enced physical vulnerability illness, sur- 
gery or accidents are always more dis- 
contented with their life - both past ' 
and present - than others. 

Being old does not necessarily mean 
being rich In experience. As a result. Dr 
Wittkowski differentiates between chro- ■ 
nologicol and psychological age in an ef- 
fort to find out whether it is actual age ■ 
or personal experience that makes for 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with life. 

The results arc unambiguous: repird- 
iess of age, those who have remained 
psychologically young - in other words, 
the test persons with few unpleasant ex- 
periences - were invariably more sat- 
isfied than those with many such expe- 
riences. ie. the psychologically old. This 
again applies to both present and past 

llV But not all experiences and not all 

biographical date ta« «"■**?*, 
Reaatding_ deaths Dr_ wiukowsm 
found a negative link between satisfac- 
tion with life at present and fear of 

1 death in women. . . 

1 Women who are very satisfied witl 

5 their present lives are not partmularly 

f lorried about death while th«e jvho re 

* dissatisfied have a pronounced «" of “. 

It also transpired that not only fear o 
e death and dying but also an ^ tlltude 
acceptance towards death s in ers 
i- relation to satisfaction with life. Thi 

if aaain applies to both sexes. . . 

i- ^People who are particularly contented 

with their lives usually don’t 

d^h with metaphysical I®? 5 aajj 

* chow a clear acceptance of their own 

* mortality. But tbis naturally ha> nothing 
to do with suicide tendencies. 

Reiiate 1. Mreschar . 

(Klelor NachrfchWn, 3 1 Nowm.b« 1981} 


Continued from page 12 

word, 'the conc.pt for an object, might re- ' 
place 'the portrayal of the °bJ e • 

Later he drifted further off into Hn 

guWto' speculation; U^«*£ 
cation was set bn a par wim ^ « 

^BuMhe one wte as f “; 

mitiAffid as the other fand the result was 

a somewhat incomprehensible tautology 
Leonar do insisted that art 

,th L^S^ adtottetily based Ws^aw- 

, ..ipolnt'on ,tlie, ilmmediate e*penence of 


reality, not on the i(| e n tot han sfonned 

of tie-own. ' . . 

TM. ha argued, was why the greatest 

tss 

more ng* 11 , j tijan on the re- 

’S'*-- « - 

! srsj -' • 

■ ine '"^'LmS’ataut Sid not what it is. 
i ho lL rt trap, in .whtoh. Araks'®* b. 

; 

i merely with a recipe ... 


. r 

Redpes should be IndutWiu 

hooks and not hung on the wall, rat 

IS how decorative they nmy be- J 
Thcto U a tale by Woody Atien t hei 
yJZ like Dashiel Hammetts Melte^ 

Phtd* am'SandtS 

leads to any Invesligj] 
. 11,18 “ .. [.me point or other, nearl j 

SSta la 9 m9nUon 0 

conceptual nothingness. J 

This sounds most impressive but give 

to fc in a llghtolng ramner 1° an 4 

iaraon of the profound, l 

Arakawa’s meaningful yei Incompfl 
Al Sr. ^iMces could tfbll come ini 

hepsible sentence corn j 

this category. P ul 1 ft 

: : seriously. • • ' ’ iflelinut Schneider 1 

(Plt ZtH, jVNewmber l^l 
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youth 


I ■ 


Pessimists 

win by a 
head 


n 



are 


pifty eight per cent of young Ger- 
* mans have a bleak view of .the 
futurev according to a survey by Deut- 
sche Shell AG. 

The other 42 per cent are confident. 
Pessimism was particularly pro - 

S&S you "‘ ^ 

Tt 

futan*. everyday life and approval or 
rejechon <rf certain group styles such as 
punkt and tickers, music and fashion 

aro^nnrri* P ti 8S , lhat ,he °P limislio ones 
arc politically, less interested but com- 
mercially more interested. 

According to the study, this group hr- 
dudes soccer and disco fans. They also 

S" * no««»ble tendency to xenipho- 
bra and a law^nd-oider mentality. 

nroiint£r^! niStf bicsl! outiook has not 
prompted them to twiddle their thumbs 

future. em0an * he P °° r pms l Ke ts for the 

instead, they are prepared to criticise 
tecome involved and put up op'poS 

i issr r* in po'^p-s 

' 1 ' . Afferent' assessment of -the future 
^doseiy linked with affiliation with po- 

hL^ 8 ! ol,pi 1 n8s: the more optimistic 
the greater the trend towards the con 

• ™ parties. And the more pS 

EZ&SSZ * ,eanin8 “ 

Asked which political groupinn the. 

■ ZFJsr? r* 

vote cast* 24 per cent 


According to the study, 95 per cent 
do not believe that wars can be elimi- 
nated and that there can be a society 
without worry. y 

i Eighty per cent anticipate raw materi- 
als shortages, economic crises and 
famuiej 78 per cent do not believe that 
there will eventually be more' equality 
among people and 76 per cent expect 
technology and chemicals to destroy thb 
environment. 1 

? tudy was fa y 8 research team 
headed by the psychoiogist Professor Ar- 
thur Fischer (Frankfurt) and sociology 
Professor Werner FUchs (Marburg). 1 ^ 

1S . c 3Sed . on a micr0 'census of the 
Federal Statistical Office carried out in 

fn?7 Bnd June this year involving 
1,077 young people between I? and 24 

The results, Fischer and Fufclis SAy are 

representative for the nine million Cer? 

!J a ”® IP l f e,r a « e ^oup, 16 per cent of 
the nation s population. 

• fir 



The years of stability and 
peace take their toll 


Today’s young are making greater 
, den wnds on society than the young 
of other generations, says a study com- 
miasioned by the Bonn government. 

This is attributed to the fact that 
there has been stability, affluence and 
peace for so long. 

Main concerns of the young are secur- 
ing peace and .disarmament, changing 
ivmg styles, getting better housing and 
improving the lot of the Third Worid. 

„ T ,iey tJlat society today shrugs off 
heir problems and that parliaments do 

future dl,CUSS Wlat they Wnt for lhe 


The study was commissioned heJ 

of growing tension between 
tions of youth and society 8e ^ 
The survey shows 


that 


sceptical towards today’s politJS 

feeling of an impending threat hat 
creased, says Frau Huber h s 

The young frequently consider 
selves misunderstood and their* J* 
inadequately discussed. 1 

. Sometimes, lack of understanding 
institutions leads to actions and 01 

°f CXpress,on which, in turn, older! 
pie are unable to understand ' P 

The young don’t wont, to ‘know ah 
the world of yesterday.” Their 'y,Jd 
nojonger intact and their f Uhlre \ 

They fight for an environment fforli 
living in and tolerable housing con t 


(tile Welt, 30 November 1981) 


Results of the study are not dramatic, 
says Bonn Family Affairs Minister Anti! 
Huber. But useful material was revealed. 


Everything you’ve always wanted 

to know about study habits 


Increasingly self-aware gipsies 
fight back against prejudice 


^judice against Romanics is still 
nfepread. They are reputed to he 
nude and dishonest. Gipsies arc 
to be alien and to have swurthy 
8 and black hair, 
an tramps and hawkers. They 
nd steal. One need go no further 
id April 1981 Bonn police report 
confirmation of such prejudices, 
plain clothes branch began to 
given the unusual increase in 
umber of thefts from handbags, 
they might In any way bo con- 
with the presence of a group of 
* {he report blithely said. 

after all, are work-shy, social 
scroungers, live on their family 
yet drive large cars and wear 
gold rings on each finger, 
lhe past two years or so these pre- 
have been joined by another, the 


A iZl°r hn ^vey by lire Al- 
verey when It showed tha , 

students spent only four lioun 26 
minutes a- day studying. • 

»rrfves ne aT ^i^ S 

SMS imo “ 

They survey was by the Gdttingen 
l mvers'ty Seminar for Market Research 

iw 16 S® earch teain was headed by 
1 rofessor Hans Knoblich • y 

esk S ed e ;i ed 0t ™ J ndom > 155 sfude "‘s ««e 

„ dl ° study and' leisure' time 

m a dwry throughout June I980; 

They survey encompassed 20 work 

wiih 0 a U M. nine end days in 3 Wont'll 
wirirout term exams and excursions. 

lliroudh r H IVe r W r° rking da),s (Monday 
tti rough Friday) 0 f each week ti.. 

dents put 


“ — f ; 3 2 working ? 


18 per cent for the CDU/CSU Td 
6 per cent for the FDP. Le„ tha„ 0 j 
i per cent are in favour of the extreme 
on the left or the right. tremcs 

Most (67 per cent) say that older neo- 
ple could also ieam from the young P 

s 1 id , “fld PeCif1 r‘^ Iy Wl,at> 36 P" cent 
tnvik,- 1 fr ° m P re J“dice; and pat- 
ty" Sd 2 1 ner P r r ?!“ Ci,ed “ 3 Pontanei- 

2 per cent more tolerance” 
pe«imist ! anSWetS Wen! m0S " y fmm “» 



week-end!" 5 ** PCr - Cent also WOrk ^ on 
weekend^ averaging 23 hours for the 

nElSE* and Sundays ^one 

tosKe wort S onwekeTdaJs* 

rose to a daily 7 to.8 hours. Y 

varied' of „ ia dustrious„ess 

vanea. si per cent worked less than 30 

toao pe? 

were no diff ° r 111016 ll0l,rs - There 

tween the ^r" " KSpect b " 


Almost all (98 per cent) worked after 

?•£"!? putl !"8 in « weekly six hours at 
that time; 60 per cent worked late on 

By and large, all worked regular hours 
and did not extent their working time 
prior to special tests or examinations. 

Only one impending exam led in 
"-rework after 6.00 p.n,, a vexing 0 t 
at 1 1 hours a week. 6 

• It transpired that students living alone 
devoted less time to their studies than 

S e . J '? J ,v ?d with someone else or 
lived i„ a shared apartmem. S indices 

Surprisingly, the students* own esli- 
ma es of their working hours were much 
higher than shown by (he diaries In 
stead of the ..estimated* 8 hour ! ' * l"l 

1 ' res ’ th * average in . the diary was 4 
(lours and 12 minutes. The real attend 

minute! SCm i n4re was 3 I' 3 ™ » 
mindtes tnslead of the estimated 6 


Because they say society shrugs 
their problems and that parliament, 

"" their future, they are not interestedf^at gipsies are fighting back. They 
po itical party work; they do not on being called Romanics, 
ome involved but slay away from thi) 1^8 a term of abuse, 
polling booth. They are looking for neijl taw developed a new sense of 
orientation points to hold on to. Hlmtnws and of solidarity above 
i he young are suspicious of ovlf 1 the immediate family circle, 
mam moth administrative machine^i« also aggressively championing 
wniL-n they do not undersiajid .imfiause in public, backed by a na- 

fle organisation. 

T . .... f 1W9 they held a major demonstra- 

They would like to see smaller oipii- 
sations that can be understood and that 
provide emotional support. 

They want the needs of minorities ca- 

ered for and they demand equal chances 
for women nnd girls. 

Hie study is based oil' 'scientific sur- 
veys and a great many Interviews. 

Market KSmpf 


. . , , not underslarld ant. 

which they say turns people into num- 
bers. ■ , 


m — ■•IWJVI wiwi 

I what used to Belscn con cent ni- 
®P‘ Their most prominent guest 
ht Simone Veil, Speaker of the 
^ Assembly, 

Ppr 13 Romanies went on hun- 
Pfat the fomier Dachau roncen- 
t camp, near Munich, because 
« years of injustice there is no 
$ open to us,” as their leader 


Vandals stay 

on attack 


hours. 

dcm's'nknTV 0 indicale ll > a > 'tho slu- 
ticnts plan to do more than Lliev c 

tUa V mnrllA ...l V 


” Sm.i, }f S.s^aHeldolbergbusincssman, 

Wl 1981 the third international 
J congress was held in Gdttingen, 
Jin early September by the latest 
w niove In TObingcn. 

?i Ro J n f, ni< ? besic ® cd for cieht 

ccllsr full of university archives 


the 


tually handle 
crunch. 


when 


can ae- 
H comes to the 


ORDER FORM 


toll owIng r rat e /(pipage Jncluda d5 - QER MAN TR,BUNE 


•oalage Included): 


until further notice at the 


Messrs /Mr /Mrs /Miss 

Name' . 

Profession ... 

m • ■ • ■ ■ 

Street ........ 

C,,y 

Country 


TwehS mnSS ? Bulsch0 Marks 1 B.oo 

Deutsche Merks35.0o 
(Underline whatever applicable) 


Zip Code 


C ghty-six per cent chos ? . their course of 
riudy.out of interest. 43 per cent conside- 
red themselves motivated to work for this 
reason, while 18 per cent wonted to he 
done with university as quickly as possible 
Seventeen per cent wanted to "eem S on le 

S to flnonclal dependence n,etl 
themselves. 39 per cent by tho s . of 

ZTbXe^r P6r ca "‘ Men- 

brothers 0Mistere! 0mianCS parenls ai, d 

sKSaSr® 

?hcr inHiff nt 7 d fiTe P" «nt were ei- 

mZtZ 0f with d rew their finan- 
.fel^iiT ^'^ d^ the students 


A/’andnlisiii ^ in schools costs __ 

v nulioii mil tions every year. And the |“*pected of containing the Third 
hill is growing, 1 Itlpsy records, 

mJs'LI 971 1,10 cily Pllsjeldorf paid [tanded and got a transfer of 
I5M-.G5.000 to repair schools. Now it ^ 20,000 documents (files fami- 
puyS more than DMI.4ni a year, ah' in- police photos and reports) 
crease of 500 per cent. - - ■ Jj>y the Racial Hygiene Insthuto 

Why? Psychologists blame classroom to the Federal Archives In 
conflict, .scholastic overtaxing, 1 lack ofT 1 

possibility for “self-realisation” and “self- T ^mentation, they claimed 

■ Reich genocide rS 

, 1 Ik older, the pupils,^ the , greater the «xteimlnation of half a mil- 
destructiveness. .The bigger . the . school was based from the outset 
the greater the vandalism. The pfpbleni ^ motives. 

is greatest in the huge schools where p 1937 and 1942 puroortcdlv 
students are most anonymous. . r s t a ff of the Racial Hygiene in- 
Essen alone had to pay more than I mplied records of at 
DMlm in J980 in repairs OberhaEen f Romanies. ° l at ,WSt 

paid more than DM500,00() 55 per f measured the 

cent more' than the previous year; Diiis- {heads, the width fmm m f en8 b 

burg paid out DM I ip in the Peheol^ Jipe md width * ° “ r> 

Overall damoge.fdr thW sUite W North i «y 
Rhine- Westphalia '* is' ' ‘ - Estimated ' : It ft “ elther PlMn, 

DMlOm, a conservative estimate,. ssy h 1, 
siders. ■■ ! i. • ■ • , .i . 


equpl to, the 


• 9 
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! More.- than ^0. per cent were'.nu^ 
un and redoubled l|,eit efforts after ^ 

■ , . . . V ' ‘ : : G6rda Neuitfxfin 

' (si.rbr0tki^2bliUhgi ii ^fibvftiHber : 1 9 S ! ) 


h 


■ ■ - ! i. ■ ‘ 1 i.j ,y.- ■ v. , l : 

• School administrations are no# tiyiijg 
to fight the prbblfcrfi as well astheyoflft n|! 
An ;Oberhausen, .fpf instanoft sjudente 
'dre . given., pamphlets; .saying,* ■‘fYop::^ 
on ly harming , yourself with r th is , 

■■ ism 1 . Today : it ■ is , .your ■ 1$$^ 

taxes pay for this pointless destfl^ 8 ,- 
tomorrow it wip. b* you.* r , !/!i ri \ • 

■ 'Hanhes*Brvno> Kvmni&is 
(WesftddutatfAe ■XllgJMtfttS ... 


y, 

ttlllkly 





close wavy, 
s« or coarae - Faces were 
Doinf roui ^ d » ova l» very long, 
£ ted * bIrdUke or shaped like a 

measured the length of gipsies* 
^ COrt l fcren ce of their 
ti their ![ } be r behin ds, the co- 

Unai] sh J^ “Jf* the k figures 
i^ijhort, tall, fat, fhln and 

4 . ; ' ; : i 

■ llH . , .. woy made whs 
bbder headings ;«io)t 



uugipsylikc, slightly, predominantly, go- 
nuinc gipsy, 

'['heir tendency towards vagrancy was 
categorised as either strong, moderate, 
not yet apparent or opposed to the idea. 

Their outward appearance came under 
the headings smart, flashy, slovenly or 
down and out. 

Careful attention was paid to family 
trees, with clients being classified as 
full-blooded gipsies, half-gipsies, quarter 
and eighth-gipsies. 

The findings of the Racial Hygiene 
Institute were (he basis on which gipsies 
were sent to concentration camps and 
subjected to forcible sterilisation, muti- 
lation and death. 

Yet Romanies have seldom been 
awarded reparation payments or pen- 
sions. The view taken by administrative 
authorities and courts in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is that they were not 
victims of Nazi racial madness. 

In the Third Reich Romanies are said 
only to have been apprehended by the 
police as part of their general work in 
fighting and preventing crime. 

Armed with the overwhelming evi- 
dence in the gipsy records, the Romany 
Association hopes the Bonn government 
will now meet their demand and ack- 
nowledge that the Third Reich commit- 
ted genocide in respect of the European 
Romany community. 

The government ought, the associa- 
tion feels, to be duty bound to acknow- 
ledge a special responsibility towards 
surviving members of the community. 

For 35 yenrs the gipsy records were 
said to have been lost. The story of how 
they were finally unearthed and transfer- 
red to the Federal Archives in Koblenz 
is an incredible one. 

it features Hermann Arnold, a Landau 
doctor, who until 1979 was the Bonn 
government's special adviser on Ro- 
manics and a member of tho defunct 
gipsy council of tho Family Affairs Min- 
istry, in 1 958 Professor Arnold published a 
scientific work on vagrants In the Pala- 
tinate. in 1967 a published another work 
on tho fertility of gipsies, half-gipsies 
and other social outcasts. 


In 1978 he claimed to have taken 
over the records from a former staff 
member of the Racial Hygiene Institute. 

This was a slight exaggeration. They 
were already part of the library of the 
department of anthropology, at Mainz 
University and in the archives of TObin- 
gcn University. 

There they formed part of the stock 
in trade of Sophie Erhardt, 72, a profes- 
sor or anthropology who was well aware 
how valuable the material was. 

I spent three-and-a-half years working 
for Dr Rittert research unit in Berlin, 
she wrote to the head of the Federal Ar- 
chives, and am well aware of the origin 
of the material, probably as the only 
close associate dating back to those days. 

Dr Ritter was head of the Racial Hy- 
giene Institute. In 1942 Frau Erhardt as- 
sessed the materia] in a magazine en- 
titled Volk und Rasse. 

Gipsies, she wrote; are a primitive 
nation, primitive in their activities and 
in their aspirations. 

Thirty years after the Second Worid 
War Frau Erhardt was still able, in a 
German state that refuses to accept 
communist Post Office staff and train 
drivers as civil servants, to claim a bona 
fide research interest in the files. 

For years she was able to use the gip- 
sy records, with financial backing from 
the Scientific Research Association, 
Bonn, for her project on population ge- 
netics in respect of the gipsy communi- 
ty. 

The Romany Association has filed 
proceedings against Frau Erhardt, who 
has now retired as professor of anthro- 
pology at TObingen University, on 
charges of aiding and abetting genocide. 

But the Romanies are not expecting 
the case to go In their favour. They feel 
sure Frau Erhardt will have destroyed 
any material that might have told 
against her. 

Besides, similar bids to have Robert 
Ritter, her Third Reich boss, brought to 
book proved a failure. 

Romani Rose speaks for a community 
of 50.000 people when be aays that: 
"They discriminate against us, they per- 


Romanies in the Third Reich 


T en final-year students at a Cologne 
Gymnasium, or high school, have 
, won a prize and DM 1 ,000 In cash for an 
essay on everyday life in the Third Reich. 
Hie fate of the gipsies was their topic. 

“The fate of the gipsies under national 
socialism” they wrote, was, 
both in percentage terms and in terms 
of blood and gore, on a par with that of 
the Jews, ' 

“To this day gipsies are viewed as 

outcasts, Laws ought to be pataed to help 
Improve their lot.” 

The idea of entering for the competi- 
tion, first helli on the initiative of Pre- 
sident Helnemann in 1973, wai/thtf of 
their history mafter, Willi Foeratef, Who 
helped theip to; cany out their pipjact t.: 

Having decided , to deal withrtjw op- 
pression and periequtlon 'bf ;n%t, Jn< 
Cblogne during ; the Third slur 

dents set odt toi flhd nMtwWvj'i gvv , >i - ■] 
They first made edritant^ -wdi R^rianks 
at; ■ a platform: detifi.yh j; the 
Centre. They were reAdfl^alkswodlb eon* 


suit the state archives in Dflssoldorf and 
tlie municipal archives in Cologne. 

The records they checked Included 
those of the DUsseldorf Gestapo. 
Literature was evaluated, people werb 
interviewed, Findings were reviewed at 

weekly meetings. , ■ 

After about four months s work the 
83-page report was ready. It won third 
prize in a nationwide contest, ■ . . 

The Jury received 2,172 Individual and 
group entries from 12^43 11* to 21- 
year-olds, the competition is now held 
under the aegis of. President Ctfiten*. ■ • 
The students planed to W 

award money oh jui evenlng out etrthe 

W.itw 

was left Would. 5? donated Jo e^CjWit 

irttb, 4vorth {5M200, were 
Mrtkfrbto lohopU# or 

W1M 

l t - ,p i • 


“cute and humiliate uj, and it’s th* 
“me in the Eat as it is in (he West"*” 
Romany demands for national status, 
for decent housing, for s decent envil 
ronment, for vocational training oppor- 

% effect 6 ' 6 "' h ™ b “" 

To this day their lives are a constant 

struggle against discrimination. The as- 

sociahon’s latest complaint is against 

official forms used in Baden-WDrttem- 
berg. 

Forms used by the state youth autho- 
nties have reverted to categorising appli- 
cants as gipsies. In cased where a lost 
identity card is reported the form-filler 
is required to Include under the heading 
other names” the applicant’s ZN, an 
abbreviation for Zigeunemme. or gipsy 
name. 

EPD, the press service of the German 
Protestant Church, Frankfurt, in June 
checked 323 German history and social 
studies school textbools. 

“What do you know about commu- 
nists, gipsies and negroes?” one book 
asked. Another Included sn ABC that 
under the letter Z grouped together 
ZechbrQder, Zigeuner, Zugereiste, 
ZuhSlter and Zwitter. 

They are, roughly, boozers, gipsies, 
outsiders, pimps and hermaphrodites. 

None of the textbooks examined were 
found to justice to incomplete historical 
research into mass murder and crimes of 
infamy in the Third Reich or to deal 
with pressing social problems with 
reference to authentic statements by 
people concerned. 

In autumn 1980 a course on minori- 
ties, with special reference to gipsies, 
was held at evening classes in Friedberg, 
Hesse. The 1 1 people who took part in 
the course included an official of the 
Bundeskriminalamt in Wiesbaden and 
two Frankfurt police officers responsible 
for gipsy crimes. 

The police officers brought with them 
police files and break-in equipment 
typical of gipsies. The Bundeskriminal- 
amt officer, or so the Romany Associa- 
tion claims, said the behaviour of gipsy 
clans was typical of a criminal associa- 
tion. Klaus ThOsing, a Social Democratic 
member of the Bonn Bundestag, has 
been dubbed Gipsy Baron for his efforts 
to find housing for a 53-member gipsy 
family sranded in Bonn. 

Because the local authorities were 
unwilling to help them he Issued them 
with 8 document authenticating their 
names and domicile in Bonn. 

This upset the police, who preferred 
charges against him for usurping local 
authority responsibilities. The general 
public was also upset; anonymous letters 
came in his mail. 

They called him the Red Gipsy and 
asked what right he had to support the 
criminal gipsies. He deserved a good 
liiding, one writer commented in a letter 
full of spelling mistakes. 

The Bonn authorities were unable to 
find either housing or a camp site. They 
were even prepared to provide the gipsy 
clan with caravans If only they would go 
away. 

Gipsies may no longer camp at the 
fairground In Cannstadt, Stuttgart. The 
police cleared them out In July 1980. 
Romanies who were evicted tell an 
anecdote, that was reprinted in the 
Frankfurter AUgemetne Zeltung at tho 

time. „ ■ 

1 A gipsy confronted the police and 

asked what difference there was between 
What was happening to them in Stuttgart 
and the treatment meted out to them in 
Auschwitz. 

“Nowadays, a police officer comment- 
ed, "you can choose your own gas." 
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Parks in German 


Is Germany a country of parks as 
well? Indeed It la There Is the magni- 
ficent Engllscher Garten In Munich, 
the blossoming gardens around the 
river Alster In Hamburg, the flower 
beds of the German Federal Garden 
Show In the capital, Bonn, situated 
on the Rhine, and over a thousand 
other parks Including whole forests. 
Again and again the landscape 
thickens to a park. Where a park 


transcends the borders of a town 
and takes over the woody hills both 
architects and gardeners sail with 
the wind. A good example Is the 
Gruga Park In Essen, In the Ruhr 
area: It was laid out in 1929 and 
comprises waterworks, a botanic 
garden and exhibition halls. Or the 
Wllhelmshoehe mountain park at 
Kassel: in its midst Is the residence 
built In 1786 which was temporarily 


occupied by Napoleon HI. Or 
Ludwigsburg on the Neckar J 
baroque palace and park and] 
fairy-tale garden. The beauty 
on the Island of Malnau on id 
Constance, on the other had 
a different kind: here the SwJ 
Count Bernadotte looks afteri 

gardens with Mediterranean J 

tatlon. Why not make a toury 
the parks of Germany? ] 
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